thatthe sacraments of the new law do not con- 
| tain the grace which they signify, or that they 


moral or spiritual 
whole thing ; and 
‘physical — a washing wiib 
be baptized 1” . Can man forbid, water, 
thot should nat be baptized?” iaevery 
where admitted that water only is to be used io 


dibis ordinance the application..of, water, to. the 
ar other parts are present, 
baptism; the 


quantity. and manner of its ap- 
plication, are not material. [It is a small item 
in the argument, and we account it of very little 
ment, and hence, here take it up in order to 
patch it at ence and save time. We, therefore, 
Observe that Rome dogs not use simple water in 
baptism, but, water “ consecrated with the oil of 
mystic unction,” Besides, “salt is put into 
mouth”-—T he forehead, eyes, breast, shoul- 
ders, ears; are signed with the sign of the cross.” 
“The nostrils, and ears are touched with spit- 
tle” —*“ he is anoinjed. with the oil of catechu- 
‘mens—on the breast—on the shoulders.” Now 
‘we contend that all this is not simply applying 
water to the body. It is a gross corruption of 
the ordinance, so that it is not the baptism of 
the Scriptiites. | 
_ But we are told in the Princeton Review, that 
“ water with oil thrown upon it, is still water.” 
Thié we beg leave'to say, is not a fact, it is not 
water, but a mixture of water and chriem. 
‘Wine with brandy thrown op it, is not wine. 
Water with sulphuric acid, or arsenic thrown 
upon it, is not water. Wine with water thrown! 
On it.is not wine: and it is contrary to truth to 
call it wine. But we were told in the Assembly, 
that Mississippi water is very muddy, and we 
would exclude baptism from the city of New 
Orleans, if we insist on pure water. To this, 
there is a very obvious. response. The desi 
of the water is to represent the abundance, re- 
freshing and purifying influence of the Spirit of 
God, and therefore, the purest water which He 
affordg us ought to be used. Submitting to the 
decisions of his providence in the ordinary use, 
and the sacramental use, of turbid water, is one 
thing; and wilfully mixing it with foreign ingre- 
‘dients, is quite another thing. Here is an inten- 
tional—a wilful pollution—an impertinent and 
wicked improvement upon God’s ordinance. 
We believe the Repertory is incorrect in point 
of fact, when it affirms, “it is a washing with 
water.” It is a washing with ofl and water 
mixed. ‘ The water is first prepared, and ‘ con- 
setrated with the oil. of mystic unction this is 


8°) al blessings.” 


most commonly done at the festivals of Easter 
and Pentecost.” (Cramp. 138.) We understand 
him here as quoting the ‘Tridentine Catechism, 
which we have not at hand.* ' If so, the Reper- 
tory is certaitily Wrong: and Romish b | 
not a washing with water at all ; but a smear- 
ing with enguents‘and water mixed. — 

~ Besides, the Repertory alleves that the other 
‘superstitious appendages and additions to the or- 
dinance do not vitiate it. Here again we demur 
from the principle. There may be the whole 
ofthe matter, yet so much more as to make it a 
different thing altogether, Rome pays divine 
honours to the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, 
‘and the Virgin Mary; does she hold the doctrine 
‘of the Trinity, or is she an idolater? If a wit- 
ness tell the truth, the whole truth, and a great 
deal more than the truth, is he a faithful and 
true witness? If a man worship Jehovah and 
Baal, is he a true worshipper of God? If one 


additional ingredient were put into the holy|— 


oil, besides what the law 
would it have been acceptable to God? Let 
- one dead fly be mixed up in the ointment of the 
apothecary, and does it not cause the whole to 
send forth a stinking savour? Theeffort, there- 
fore, to screen Rome from the charge of corrupt- 
ing oem in thé very matter of the ordinance, 
a farlure. And, however small a matter this 
fs, yet if there were not another reason against 
Rome, it would take better arguments and a 
better defence, than is here ’set up, to clear her 
of thé’sin of essentially corrupting this Christian 
sacrament, and such was the opinion of the Scot- 
tish Reformers, as seen in their Confession of 
Faith. Ch. XXII. “That sacraments be rightly 
ministered we judge two ser requisite: the 
one, that they be ministered by lawful ministers ; 
—the other, that they be ministered in such 
elements, and in such sort as God hath appoint- 
ed: else we affirm that they cease to be right 
sacraments of Jesus Christ. And therefore it 
is, that we flee the society with the Papistical 
Charch, ia participation of their sacraments. 
First, because their ministers are no ministers 
of Jesus Christ; yen, which is more horrible, 
they suffer women, whom the Holy Ghost will 
not suffer to teach in ‘the congregation, to bap- 
tize. And secondly, because they have so 
adulterate both the one sacrament and the other, 
with their own inventions, that no part of Christ’s 
action abideth in the original purity; for oil, 
salt, spittle, and such like, in baptism, are but 
men’s inventions, &c.” 
* @. The sigoificancy of the ordinance is next 
to be considered. What does it intend? What 
does it mean? “The solemn admission of the 
party baptized into the vissible church,” says 
our Confession of Faith. Calvin’s firstsentence is, 
“Baptism is a ‘sign of initiation, by which we 
are admitted into the society of the church, in 
order that being incorporated into Christ, we 
may be numbered among the children of God.” 
Princeton says, “It avails to make the recipient 
a’member of the cherch catholic.” xvii. 469. 
It seems generally agreed, that it belongs essen- 
tially to the ordinance, to make the baptized a 
member of the’visible church. We'ate fond to 
think this a sufficient ground for the inference, 
that the administration of the rite—the making 
of members—their introduction, belongs to the 
church in some of its official organs, and not to 
évery one who may choose to assume the func- 
tion. But we forbear argument for the present.| 
’ . Another item, in the moral ‘substance, is ‘‘to 
be uote him a sign and seal of the covenant of 
race, of his ingrafting into Christ, of “serosal 
tion, of remission of sins, and of his giving up 
unto*God, through Jesus Christ, to walk in new- 
ness of life.” lis a sign and seal—it “doth 
sign and’ seal our ingrafting into Christ.” This 
point *is‘equatly plain and undeniable. It is a 
sign, it signifies something: it is a seal, “it re- 
sembles a legal instrument,” says Calvin, “pro- 
y attésted: “This sign is not the thing it 
sipnifies’’—this seal is not ‘the thing it’ seals. 
ht is’ “a visible sign of a sacred thing,” or, “a 
Visible sipw ofan’ invisible grace.” ‘These are 
Augustine's definitions, sanctioned by Calvin, 
and'they arttadght by Paut 
Now this doctrine the church of Rome repudi- 


m ‘is tie, 


It is so. See Catechism of? the 
Beltimore 


Counei] of 
‘edition, p. 177.-~[ Editor of Pees.) 


On'the sacraments is, ‘*Whoever shall afirm 


do uot confer that. grace on those who place no 
obstacle in the way ; as-if they. were only 
external signs of grace, or righteousness re- 
ceived by faith, and. marks of Christian profes- 
sion, whereby, the faithful are distinguished 
from unbelievers; let him. be accursed.” 

$8. 'Whoever: shall: affirm that grace is not 
conferred by these sacraments of the new law, 
by their own poWer, {ex epere operato ;} but 
that faith in the divine promise is all that is ne- 
cessaty te.obiatn grace; let him be accursed.” 
In their Catechiam, ‘they say, ‘Our Lord, — 
baptized by John, gave to the water,a power 
sanctilying. . Should we, however, ask how our 
Lord has endowed water with a virtue so great, 


so uivine ; this indeed is an inquiry, which trans-| 


cends the power of the human understanding.” 
On baptism, “Can. v. Whoever shall af- 
firm that. baptism ie indifferent, that is, not ne- 
cessary to salvation, let him be accursed.” And 
in Catechism, “‘The law of baptism, as estab- 
lished by our Lord, extends to all, in so much 
that, unless they are regenerated by the grace 
of baptism, be their parents Christians or infi- 
dels, they are born to eternal misery and ever- 
lasting destruction,” | 
_Here we have strong points of contrast. The 
Bible, and our Confession, say, Baptism is a 
sign and seal of grace. Rome says, it is the 
grace ilsclf. The Bible affirms that it is by 
faith through the working of the Spirit, that the 


grace results: Rome, that the water hath power 


to sanctify. The Bible, that the sign and seal 
are separable from the thing signified —baptism 
is not necessary to salvation: Rome denies this 
and affirms it is indispensable to salvation. 
The Bible makes the essential substance of the 
ordinance to. consist, thus, in signifying, repre- 
senting and sealing tothe believer, the righteous- 
ness and grace of Christ: but Rome makes it 
work grace, not by faith, but by its own inher- 
ent operation—The baptizer gives, confers, and 
works grace in the baptized. 

_ And yet, in the face of these declarations of 
the Council of Trent, the Repertory affirms a 
unity of belief between us and Rome. ‘This 
is the precise doctrine of the Romanists, so far 
asthis. 1, They say it is essential to a sacra- 
ment, that it should be a sensible sign of spiritu- 
Whereas the reader sees, they 
affirm contrary to this, that it is the thing signi- 
fied, and communicates, rather creates, grace in 
the subject, thus making the physical action 


and the mental intention of the priest, result,| 


of themselves, in grace and salvation. So 
contradiciory are Trent and Westminster, that 
we feel no hesitancy in the assertion, that if our 
Confession be true on this point, the baptism of 
Rome seals damnation upon the soul : we.mean, 
that her teachings here are radical heresy: so 
that the soul confiding and resting in her doc- 
trines cannot be saved. Who can be a Chris- 
tian, and yet believe that “grace is conferred by 
baptism, by its own power, and not by faith in 
the divine promise”—that “the water has a 
power of sanctifying”—“‘our Lord has endowed 
water with a virtue so great—so divine?” We 
put it to the understanding of every reader of 
common sense, whether this be not believing a 
ig,.in reference to the very fundamental princi- 
ple, of salvation. We are called upon to be- 
lieve. that there is no salvation without baptism 
by. water—that faith in the divine promise does 
not secure salvaltion—that the divine virtue of 
holy water, by its own power, ez opere operalo, 
confers grace—yea, that this alone does it. Can 
@ man receive this baptism in the fai/h of it, 
and be a saved sinner! What then do our 
brethren mean by advocating it? ‘Will ye 
plead for Baa)?” Are Protestants afraid of the 
anathema of Rome’s third canon on baptism 
—viz. **Whoever shall affirm that the true 


doctrine of the sacrament of baptism is not in 


the Roman church, which is the mother and 
mistress of all churches: let him be accursed.” 
One other point had almost escaped notice. 
Rome makes baptism a badge of subjection 
not to Christ, but to hersel{—not of moral sub- 
jection simply, but of slavery, under the com- 
pulsions of physical force, at the option of her 
ghosily tyrants. In canon 14th she says, 
** Whoever shall affirm that. when those baptiz- 
ed children grow up, they are to be asked whe- 
ther they will confirm.the promises made by 
their godfathers in their name at their baptism ; 
and that if they say they will not, they are to 
be left to their own choice, and not to be com- 
pelled in the meantime to lead a Christian life, 
by any other punishment than exclusion from 
the eucharist and the other sacraments, until 
they repent, let him be accursed.” Thus every 
child, which a popish priest or midwife or nurse 


may baptize, if even it be done by stealth, (as, 


they are in the habit of stealthily baptizing the 
childcen of Protestants,) is a vassal of the Pope, 
and may be compelled by force, other than ec- 
clesiastical censures, to lead a Christian, that 
is, a papist life. ‘Che Pope can order at any 
time, the civil government to draw the sword, 
and destroy the lives of the baptized, unless 
they will submit to her, and this she has often 
done. Such is the last canon of Rome, on bap- 
tism, and every subject and sponsor must, at 
the peril of the Pope’s malediction, receive and 
profess to believe it. We submit the question, 
whether this be the doctrine of the Bible and 
our Confession. 

But, say our brethren, thisis an improper ad- 
dition. Rome holds the essence of the ordinance, 
and this into the bargain. She holds all of bap- 
tism, and a good deal more; but the appendage 
does not vitiate the truth which she does hold. 
‘¢ Here, brother Professor, here is a cup of cold 
water.” ‘Thank you, I am very thirsty.” And 
he raises it to his lips—* but stop, there is an 
ounce of arsenic in it”—“ Ono matter—’tis wa- 
ter still—the appendix does not alter its nature.” 
Truth, having soul destroying falsehood mixed 


tection of the other sacrament. 


and combined with it, is truth still! No! Mr. 
Editar,.the more than circean cup of the harlot 
sorceress, does not contain the pure water of 
the river of life. ‘There is truth enough in 
Rome to save the soul”—yes, and there’s water 
enough in this cup to slake your thrist, but 
there’s poison enough too to destroy your life :— 
there’s error enough in Romish baptism to des- 
troy the soul. | 


3. The authority for its administration ;—in| 


the name of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Here let us note first, that the invocation of the 
names of all the persons is not essential to Chris- 
tian baptism. Certain disciples at Ephesus, 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Acts xix. 5: And the three thousand on the 
day of Pentecost, were exhorted to ‘* be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ.” 
Acts’ ii. 39. And Cornelius and his company, 
Peter ‘commanded to be baptized in the name 
ofthe Lord.” Acts x. 48. 
Inthe name of the Lord,” we understand to 
mean, by his authority—in the exercise of pow- 
er, moral power derived from him. John v. 43, 
«] amcome in my Father’s name ;” x. 25, “the 


works that I do in my Father’s name.” Acts iii. 
6,.“4Ia the name of Jesus Christ, rise up and 
watk;” iv..7, “By what power or by what name 
have.ye done this?’ Peter answered, by—in 
the namé of Jesus Christ of Nazareth—by: i 


‘authority’; ‘v.12, “There is none other name un- 
der heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved,” by whoseauthority salvation is possi- 
ble, A, hundred proofs might be adduced, but 
it is not necessary. Ali must admit, that to do 
any thing tn the name'js to do it by the authori- 
ty of another. One more quotation. 1 Cor. v. 4. It 
ja a.case of discipline for incest. “Inthe name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered to- 
gether, and my spirit with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; to deliver such an one 
‘unto Satan.” When your session is constituted 
by the Lord’s authority. We think it unneces- 
sary to dwell on this point, Baptismis a wash- 
ing with water by the authority of Christ, or 
which is the same, of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Without this authority, no 
washing—no application of water to the person, 
in quantity large or small—by immersion, sub- 
mersion, affusion, sprinkling, or any other possi- 
ble method, is Christian baptism. 

Nor is this: sacrament singular. The giving 
of bread and, wine to my friends in my own 
parlour, is not the eucharistic feast. Not every 
distribution of them is a Christian ordinance ; 
it belongs only to the proper ministry to admin- 
ister the sacred supper. ‘¢ Christ hath appoint- 
ed the ministers of his word, in the administra- 
tion of this sacrament, &c."’ Larger Cat, 169. 
* The Lord Jesus hath, in this ordinance, ap- 
pointed his ministers to declare, &c.” What 
Protestant church does not hold that the sacra- 
menial supper can be administered only by the 
authorized ministry? And yet, when we search 
the Bible for proof, it is difficult.to find it—diffi- 
cult in comparison of the proof for limiting the 
sacrament of baptism tothe ministry as its only 
administrators, We have already quoted three 
passages direct in proof. Add the commission 
evangelical: ** Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, &c.” Where is the authority, in this 
commission, for ministers—teachers, arrogating 
to themselves, the sole and exclusive office of 
dispensing the Lord’s supper? It is here, in- 
deed ; but by inference from the general clause, 
*“‘ teaching them to observe all things, whatso- 
ever | have commanded you.” This covers it, 
= not so clearly as to put it beyond question. 

hen the Westminster divines make the asser- 
tion, of its being the exclusive right of ministers, 
they can find no more direct proof than this 
commission, which they quote ; and 1 Cor, xi. 
23: “Forl have received of the Lord, &c ;” 
and 1 Cor. iv. 1, ** Let a man so account of us, 
as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of 
the mysteries of God.” They cite Heb. iv. 5: 
*‘No man taketh this honour upon himself, &c.” 
Now, under stewards of the mysteries, I have 
no doubt it is really included, but the proof is 
not specific; and they force it in under the pro- 
Baptism, how- 
ever, is unequivocally a ministerial function. 
It is expressly named in the commission. That 
is enough for me. If | carry the commission 
which covers it, I feel that he intrudes into my 
office, who assumes the administration without 
my Master’s authority. 

Let us now turn to the Princeton Review, 
They state our doctrine thus: ** Though a 
sincere believer should be baptized by a Ro- 
manist, such baptism would not’ signify or 
seal to him the benefits of the new covenant, 
nor express his — to obey Christ. Such 


is the declaration. first argimment, iff 


port of this position, is founded on the assump- 


tion, that no baptism is valid, in the sense just 
explained, unless administered by a duly ordain- 
ed minister of Christ. We do not mean to con- 
trovert this proposition; and must not be under- 
stood as denying it; but we say ils truth ought 
to have been proved, and not taken for granted. 
Our standards do not affirm it. They say, in- 
deed, that ‘* neither sacrament may be dispensed 
by any, but a minister of the word, lawfully or- 
dained.” Conf. of Faith, chap. 27, sec. 4. But 
they say the same thing of preaching. Larger 
Cat. ques. 158. Both are irregular ; .but irre- 
gular and invalid are very different things. 
Again, this proposition is not contained in the 
definition of baptism. ‘That ordinance is de- 
clared to bea washing with water, in the name 
of the Trinity, to signify our ingrafting into 
Christ, To say, it is a washing with water, 
by a minister duly ordained, in the name, &c., 
is to give a new definition, essentially different 
from the old one. ‘The insertion of this clause 
may be authorized, but the authority ought to 
be given.” Princeton Review, xvii. 453. ~ 

On this a few remarks. 

1. They “do not mean to contest this posi- 
lion,” and yet their argument assumes it to be 
untrue, and challenges the proof of it, In their 
zeal for papist baptism, they deny one infer- 
ence, necessarily flowing from it. They per- 
ceive, clearly, that if lay baptism is unscriptural 
and unconstitutional, Rome is essentially cor- 
rupt in this very thing ; and. they see no possi- 
bility of parrying the thrust, of warding off the 
blow, but by denying our position, or weaken- 
ing the mind’s confidence of its truth. It strong- 
ly reminds me of a Methodist brother, warmly 
and hardly pressed in argument about our rela- 
tions to Adam; when he saw no other method 
of retreat, he retired into a strong position, by 
saying, “ you can’t prove that I descended 
from Adam.” His argument required his posi- 
tion, and he put his opponent upon proof, and 
thus ended the controversy, But our brethren 
shall not thus glide away. For, 


2. It was proved, and is proved, and has just 
above been proved, that the administration of 
baptism is a ministerial function, and belongs to 
none other—an offictul act. Look back—*“ in 
the name of Christ—in the name of the Father, 
é&c.—by the authorily.”” Who is vested with 
this authority? ‘The papist nurse or midwife! 
Where is her commission? Was it to her the 
words were addressed, Go, baptize in the name, 
by the authority of the Father, Son, and Spirit? 
If there is a gospel ministry—if there are men 
authorized of God to teach, rule, and adminis- 
ter the sacraments in the church, this is a func- 
tion of their office. You must abrogate the 


whole office, by distributing its whole functions 


over all the universe of men, women, and chil- 
dren, or you must maintain this of baptism, 
more especially than the other sacrament, as 
one of the exclusive functions of the office. 

8. Such is the doctrine of our constitution, as 
quoted by the Reviewers and as further stated, 
Larger Catechism, 176. ‘ The sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, — are seals 
of the same covenant, and to be dispensed by 
ministers of the gospel and by none other!” 
Baptism is the washing with water in the name 
of the Trinity—that is, by the authority of 
Christ—that is, by his commissioned servants, 
persons whom he has authorized, and by none 
other, ‘The woman that washes an infant, no 
more performs Christian baptism than the wo- 
man that washes a@ shirt, or than the priest that 
washes a string of sleigh-bells. 

4. But irregular and invalid are different ideas. 
Well, what of that? Does it prove that an offi- 
cial act performed by one who has no authority 
to perform it, and'that, when the law itself says 
none but the officer defined therein can perform 
it, ‘is: nevertheless valid? The state defines 
murder, and its punishment ; and points out the 
officers who shall pass judgment and execute 
the murderer; but now, if a person whom t 


stite has not authorised, should assume the! there wanteth not folly. 


| government every where. It-makes every man 
| and woman competent to the fun¢tions of every 


the recipient a disciple of Christ, and to signify 


judge’s function, and another, 
allow: it? . Is athe alid'? Or wil) 
the law hold the usurpers of  offitial ‘functions 
themselves as murderers? Would a treaty be- 
tween England and the United States, written 
out'in' full form, settling the Oregon question 
definitively, "be ‘valid, though irregular; if it 
were signed by Sir-Robert Peel oa the one side, 
andthe Professors at Priaceten on the other? 


to before President Polk or his | 
valid though irregular? If Chief’ 
should perform the marriage cel 
timore, would the marriage be.walid, by the 
laws of Maryland? ‘The truth jp the doctrine 
set up in defence of popish baptism here, is sub- 
versive'of all official functions ‘im *church and 
state: and if carried out, must put an end to all 


Would naturalization papers executed and te 


lady, 
ustice Taney 
in Bal- 


office.. Like Cousin’s pantheism, borrowed from 
the Hindoos, through the Germans, and which, 
by making God every thing makes him nothing, 
and so lands in Atheism, so this, by making 
official functions universal, destr@ys them ako- 
gether, 

Still the Reviewers hold on their defence. 
‘Baptism was instituted to constitute or declare 


and seal to him the benefits of the new covenant. 
It does not necessarily follow from this state- 
ment, that it does not avail to this end, unless 
administered by an ordained min.” Now we 
beg leave to say it does necessarily follow. For, 
it is thus agreed, that baptism is the door of en- 
trance into the church visible—the initiating 


ordinance—it is the act of naturalization. Now,| 


I ask, what government would be safe, if the 
door of entrance into it was not guarded. If we 
had no naturalization laws; but if any man or 
woman could at pleasure open the door and ad- 
mit foreigners into our commonwealth, what 


condition of things must nse? Could wel 
ever determine who had a right vote? Would} 
the country feel safe? Could the government}. 


be stable? And is admission into the kingdom 
of Christ—into the commonwealth of Israel— 
of less importance to her? This runs us right 
into the question of the keys: i, e. the power of 
admission to the church; the most important of 
all the acts of discipline. And this transcend- 
ent importance gives you the philosophy of the 
fact stated above: viz. that the scriptures do 
not any where expressly teach that the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s supper is exclusively a 
ministerial function; whilst they do expressly 
and specifically teach that baptism is a ministe- 
rial function, The baptism of an adult admits 
him to the church, and so to the sacred sup- 
per; and, therefore, it is the only effectual guard 
port for purity, against corruption from without. 
Do not our foreign missionaries fee! this to be 
true? I protest, the doctrine from which our 
brethren argue tends to laxness, and so t6 cor- 


to open and shut the door of the church, 


ruption. If they persist in throwing themselves 
between us and Rome, they must take the con- 
sequences, We mean to spare no arrows, and 
we cannot so bend them as to insure their flying 
in a parabolic curve, so'as to hit the old lady 
behind the Princeton shield. . 

As to the power of the keys in this particu- 
lar respect—the admission ‘of members into the 


church—it is surely all important to her purity 
ve nm ine t hands..-- We re-assert it ; 


this is the most important part Of déorinline 
If a heretic, a Jew, a Turk, a nurse, a woman 
or a man-midwife may open the door and let 
men into the church, the true guardians of her 
purity, viz. her own officers, are superseded. 
Princeton seems to have taken new ground on 
this subject of the keys. In 1839, when bat- 


tling against Congregationalism in the New-| 


school, Dr. Hodge, who doubtless spoke the 
general sentiments, stood firm for Presbyterian- 
ism; pow the Repertory occupies Congrega- 
tional ground. 
On page 114 of the Constitutional History, 
we read, 
“In 1722, Mr. Dickinson and some others, 
introduced four articles into Synod, explanatory 
of their principles of Church government. The 
first of these declares, *¢ that the power of the 
keys. is committed to church officers and to 
them only.” By the power of the keys .is, of 
course, meant the power of discipline ; the a 
his 
right, according to congregationalism, belongs to 
the brotherhood ; accorditig to Presbyterianism, 
to church officers and to them only.” 
the same pen was dipped in different ink ; thé re- 
‘sultis, ‘that all church power belongs originally 
to the Churchas such. The original commission, 


the promises and prerogatives were given, not] — 


to the church officers as their peculium, but to 
the people, and they may exercise those powers 
not regularly, &c.” XVII, 456... Here the 
writer is speaking of the Church as contra-dis- 
tinguished from her officers; ‘‘ not to the church 
officers—byt to the people ;” he therefore, per- 
emptorily denies “ that the power of the keys is 
committed to church officers, and to them only.” 
But in 1839 he affirms, it was, * according to 
Presbyterianism, to church officers and to them 
via) ht What a change Presbyterianism has 
undergone in six years! Now the very minis- 
terial commission itself is given, not to the off- 
cers of the church, but to‘ the brotherhood” — 
‘to the people.” This is quite democratic, to 
be sure ; but what says the parchment on which 
the commission is recorded and the sign manu- 
al of our King subscribed. “ And Jesus came 
and spake unto them, [the eleven disciples, v. 
16.] All power is given unto me in heaven 
and earth; go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things, whatsoever | have 
commanded you: and lo, lam with you always, 
even unto the end of the world. Amen.” For 
us to assert here, that this commission was 
committed to the officers, and mot to the people, 
would be worse than supererogatory. We shall 
not weaken the force of truth by such assertion ; 
but leave the sacred text and the Princeton Re- 
view, to look one another in the face. 

- Let us, however, add—to prevent the mis- 
taken inference, that we are Puseyite Ritualists ; 
that the commission and all the power it con- 
veys and covers, is given to and for the church, 
in the persons of her officers. The authority 
is given from and by Christ the King, to cer- 
tain members of his visible Church, to be by 
them exercised for her edification. And this 
authority to teach, and baptize, &c., they are 
authorized to “ commit to faithful men,” not 
women, And moreover, the election of the 
people, God’s people, is an essential element in 
the line of transmission. That is, the officers 
that are, have not the power of electing and 
ordaining whomsoever they may choose. But 
the people’s choice must precede évery ordina- 
tion. This is the free element. This for ever 
bars despotic power on the one hand, and the 
anarchy and consequent error and corruption 
of the pure democracy of independency on the 
other. This is the Presbyterianism of 1837-8, 
and 9. This is Genevan and Caledonian Pres- 
byterianism. Yours, 


"They who talk merely to shine in company, 


ait! to SABBATH CAUSE: 


‘permanent hold upon the pub 
county convention was held in the city of Lan- 


and & subsequent motion to rescind that vote, 


| delphia to Chambersburgh, is very small, conse- 


In 1845] - 


always ‘say too much. In multitude of wore 


For the 


Mr..Editor—The evidence is constantly ac- 
cumulating that the Sabbath cause is progress- 
ing, and that it has already ages a deep, and 

ic mind, : 
During the ‘last month, a highly interesting 


caster, The evening session wag held in, the 
Lutheran church, and that large edifice was 
filled so that numbers were under the necessity 
of finding seats in the aisles. ‘About two weeks 
later, another mteresting county convention was 
held in Carlisle. 
Early in the Session of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was closed by a vote of that body; 


was negatived by a very large majority. 
The number of passengers on the Sabbath, 
on the line of Railroad, extending from Phila- 


quently the running of the cars on that day, is 
a loss to the State and the Companies that own 
‘it—Thus interest unites with the voice of con- 


science, and of public opinion in demanding that} 


this form of Sabbath profanation should cease. 
Another substantial evidenee of ‘the interest 
which the people in the interior of the State feel 
in: this subject, is the fact that the contributions} 
to the Philadelphia Sabbath Association, from 
that source are more than three fold what they 
were last year. The churches in the city, that 
have made their donations for this year have, 
with a few exceptions, given a larger amount 
than last year ; but many of them have deferred 
their collections to the present month, or to a 
later period. The Sabbath Association will 
need about six hundred dollars in addition to 
former receipts, to meet the expenses of the pre- 
sent financial year, which closes with this month; 
and this occasion is improved to remind the 
friends of this cause that the time has fully ar- 
rived when their donations are needed. _—~P 


For the Presbyterian, 
RAMBLES ABOUT NEW YORK.—NO. IX. 
Houston street crosses Broadway one mile 
above the City Hall. The old mile-stone that 
stood here until the march of improvement 
knocked it down, and it got buried with the 
ruins of the pump beside it, was resuscitated] 


not Jong since, and mentioned in some of the} . 


city papers as an interesting relic of the past. 
Turning from Broadway to the east, we soon 
find ourselves in an Irish settlement. The peo- 
ple seem to be of the poorer class. High above 
the neighbouring houses, tower the walls of the 
Catholic Cathedral—opposite to it in Crosby 
street, is the Bishop’s residence, and in Hovs- 
ton street the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. 
“With the exception of these buildings the houses 
in the vicinity, are generally of a very plain 
character, and inhabited by the “working class- 
es.” ‘There are porter houses, no lack of them, 
in the neighbourhood, and half tipsy Irishmen 
lean against the wall of the Cathedral grounds, 
and talk about “Repeal,” and the potato crop 
in the old country. They love their church, 
and they love a glass of whiskey—and they 
have both at hand. Neither is it any draw- 
back. upon their affection for the former that it 
is situated in their immediate neighbourhood ;— 
for with their characteristic superstition, they 


el thas ney ary. pafer fi 
~ close beside the walls of 


beneath the emblem of the cross, and near to 
the image ofthe “holy Virgin.”—Errorists as 
they are, the Roman Catholics are politic. And 
it was a wise step, whether intentional or not, 
to situate their Cathedral in the midst of the 
dwellings of the poor. | 

Crossing the Bowery, the first street south of 
us is Stanton street, running to the East River. 
The buildings in this street are neat, though un- 
pretending. Block after block of houses is 
passed, inhabited by mechanics who come home 
after the toils of the day to enjoy the pleasures 
of domestic life in their own snug little home— 
or by shop-keepers in a small way—or by wo- 
men whoearn their living by their needle—some 
of them occupying but a single room. There 
is an air of respectability and thrift about this 
street, and those in its vicinity, although there 
is no display—no handsome private dwelling— 
no public building of any pretension. Let us 
look around us, and see if we cannot “make a 
guess”” at what has aided in giving so cheerful 
an air to the residences of the poor, 

Not far from the Bowery stands a plain brick 
building behind a neat iron railing—a marble 


slab set in its front bears the following inscrip-| 


tion : 
A Baptist Meeting House, Erected A. D. 1833. 
I will place salvation in Zion for Isracl my glory—-Is. xIvi. 13. 

A little further on we come to another edifice 
of somewhat similar appearance, It also has. 
an inscription, as follows : i 

Mission church of the Epiphany—erected A. D, 1833. 

On a corner of the building indicating the en- 
trance to the Mission school connected with it, 
are the words “Halcyon Seminary.” Situate 
amongst the peaceful dwellings of the poor and 
intended with its other lessons to inculcate the 
doctrines of the meek and lowly Jesus, the name 
is most appropriate, 

- Glancing around the corner of Norfolk street 
near by, a neat railed court indicates that an- 
other similar building is close at hand. Let us 
approach and read its use, 

Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church—erected, A.D. 1843. 
‘The poor have the gospel preached to them—Matt. xi. 5.” 

Even as we stand here the outline of a tower 
in an adjoining street falls indistinctly on the eye. 
Walking thitherward, we discover that in Riv- 
ington street, and in the midst of a similar popu- 
lation, the Episcopalians have another church. 

Are we any longer in doubt? Have not 
these churches done something towards giving 
to this district, the thriving appearance it pos- 
sesses? Were four churches with missionary 
pastors established in the Five Points, would 
that mournful, repulsive part of the city present 
the miserable, squulid aspect ten years from now, 
that it does at present? 

But. we hear some one remark—* Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists! Pray have not the 
Presbyterians done something towards this 
work?” In this part of the city they have not, 
nor, we think, in any part of the city to the ex- 
tent they might have done, had they truly felt 
the wants of the poor amongst us, It is a source 
of gratitude to God, that by means of individual 
effort in our denomination, so much has been 
done. But is this individual effort to accomplish 
all?’ Are we, with our elegant churches, our 
large congregations, our wealthy Christians, 
and our professed love for the souls of dying 
men, to sit inertly by, and see a few bestow their 
money, their labour, and their prayers, unaided, 
towards this great work, as though the fact of 
some having engaged in it were a removal of re- 
sponsibility from others? We trust not. We 
know the difficulties that have been experienced 
in attempts to establish free churches, but we 
believe they are not insuperable. In some 
cases the means employed were not, perhaps,| 
the best. We do hope that something will be 
done: in this matter by our own people, and we 
trust the time is not very far distant, when 
it may be said, not only of particular localities,| 


length for the objects of his affection, commend- 


but of our whole city, “ The poor have the 


gospel preached to them.” 


ODE FOR THE FRIENDS OF PEACE, 
ODE FOR THE FRIENDS OF PEA 


Net with the flashing steel— 
Not with the cannon’s peal, 
stir of drum, 
But in the bonds of love ; 
Our white flag floats above, 
~ Her emblem is the dove ; 
’T is thus we come, 


The laws of Christian light, 
These are our weapons bright, 
Our mighty shield ; 
Christ is our leader high, | 
And the broad plains which lie 
Beneath the blessed sky, 
Our battle field. 


What is that great intent, 
To which the heart is bent, 
Our host among? 
It is that Hate may die, 
That War’s red curse may fly, ~ 
And War’s high praise for aye, 
No more be sung, 


That all the poor may rest, 

Beneath their own vines blest, 
In glorious peace; 

That Death and Hell may yield, 

And human hearts long steeled, 

By Love’s pure drops unsealed, 
From warfare cease. 


On, then, in God’s great name, 
Let each pure spirit’s flame 
Burn bright and clear: 
Stand firmly in your lot, 
Cry ye aloud, * Doubt not,” 
Be every fear forgot, 
Christ leads us here. 


So shall Earth’s distant lands 

In happy, holy bands, | 
One brotherhood, 

Together rise and sing, 

And joyful offerings bring, 

And Heaven’s Eternal King 
Pronounce it good, 


THE ALTOGETHER LOVELY. 

Augustine’s prayer was, “Lord, give me thy- 
self!” And in this spirit the believer is ready 
to exult, “* Whom have I in the heavens but 
thée, and there is none upon earth that | desire 
besides thee. The Lord himself is the portion 
of mine inheritance and of my cup; thou main- 
tainest my lot. The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places, yea, | have a goodly heritage. 
[ will bless the Lord, who hath given me coun- 
sel.” Surely the whole world cannot weigh 
against the comfort of being able to let all go 
and look up—* ‘Thou art my portion, O Lord.” 
For unless his perfections should moulder away, 
and leave him a destitute and indigent God, it 
is impossible that his people can be inpoverish- 


en-| state of idiocy 


‘a child of God unless he is 
the essence of it be supreme in the soul—not 
only above all, but in the place of all. Other 
objects may be subordinately loved; but of 
none but Himself must we say, “ He is alto- 
gether love'y.”—Rev, C. Bridges. 


DYING HOURS OF A PASTOR. 


The following notice of the last hours of the} - 


late Rev. Amzi Francis, of Bridgehampton, Long 
Island, was prepared from notes taken soon after 
his death, and is inserted that his friends may 
preserve a memorial of his death in the Lord. 

The last public exercise of Mr. Francis was 
on Sabbath, October 5th, 1845, when he preach- 
ed from Isaiah Ixi. 10. The succeeding day, 
though labouring under much indisposition, he 
attended the funeral of an endeared member of 
his congregation. From that funeral he went 
up on his bed, from which he came down no 
more. For some days his illness was not deemed 
alarming, but then his mind dwelt very much up- 
on the Divine benevolence, especially in creating 
substances for refreshing the spirits of the sick 
and curing their diseases. In this happy frame 
of mind he continued from day to day, finding 
in the morning light, the scenery around his 
dwelling, his attending friends, and the comforts 
of his sick room, fresh reasons for praising God’s 
manifold goodness, When fatal symptoms su- 
pervened, his thoughts seemed to dwell upon the 
grace of God in the giftofa Saviour. ‘1 have 
learned,” said he, ‘“*more of the divinity of 
Christ during this illness than through my 
whole life before.” | | 

About dusk on Friday, the 17th of October, 
he directed an inquiring look to the physician at 
his bed-side. who, anticipating the question, 
asked him, ** Do you think you will get well ?” 
‘* No,” said he, “1 have given up that idea.” 
He received the doctor’s confirmation of his fears 
without betraying emotion ; then, with charac- 
teristic order, commenced his leave-taking of the 
earth. Taking his physician, his endeared 
friend, by the hand, he thanked him for all his 
kindness and attention, and commended him to 
the Lord. ‘Then he addressed his family, giv- 
ing to each one and to some repeatedly, his dy- 
ing counsel and blessing. 

The doors were now opened to his parishion- 
ers, who thronged in to obtain a parting word. 
He knew them all, counseled each separately, re- 
membered with wonderful accuracy the pecu- 
liar circumstances of each family, and prayed 
for a blessing on each. When one observed 


that such efforts would fatigue him, he replied,| 


‘<I wish I could take every one of my congre- 
gation by the hand and give them my dying 
counsel; my work would then be completed.” 

He sent messages of his dying love to the 
church and congregation—to the deacons, the 
session, the Sabbath school—to all, of every 
age; in particular to those hitherto rejecting the 
gospel. ‘ Tell them,” said the dying pastor, 
‘*‘[ pity their poor souls; tell them to seek an 
interest in the Saviour.”. He then gave minute 
directions concerning his funeral. 

Having parted with all, he requested them to 
sing, ** When I can read my title clear.” When 
this was ended, he requested them to sing some- 
thing about the Canaan that he loved. The 
hymn beginning * On Jordan’s stormy banks I 
stand,” was then sung. In both these he join- 
ed, giving the prominent words peculiar empha- 
sis. He prayed audibly and at considerable 


ing them and all their interests to the faithful- 
ness of God. After a silence of a few minutes, 
he remarked that he had one petition more for 
himself—* that he might have an easy transi- 
tion from earth to. heaven: if otherwise deter- 
mined, I will drain the cup to its dregs.” One 
present was then requested to pray. Du- 
ring intervals of repose he seemed much en- 
gaged in prayer himself. Frequently afier lying 
silent a little while, he would exclaim, ** Whar 


shall I soon see, feel, and know!” “ How long, 
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O Lord, how long!” “ Glory, 
glory—Heaven is full of glory !” 
About an hour before he died, he remarked, 
** | could never have been sensible that one on 
the earth could obtain sucha clear view of hea- ~ 
ven as I have at this moment.” Soon after he 
said, “* I want to go home!” Some fearing that 
he was wandering, looked steadfastly upon him, 
when he explained; saying, ‘* Heaven I mean!” 
Soon after he exclaimed, ‘‘ [ am almost home !"’ 
Having been raised up and being observed to 
open his eyes very widely, he was asked if he was 
troubled to see: to which he replied, Yes—and 
expired, on Saturday morning, October 18th, 
1845—aged fifty-two years. : 
Mr. Francis was a native of Hartford, Con- 
necticut—a gradyate of Middlebury College— 
and a student of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 
That part of the Census of New York, just 


taken, which relates to Idiots, has been brought 
before the Senate of that State by the Hon. Mr. 
Backus. The Census sets down 1600 as the 
number in the State, but there is‘reason to be- | 
lieve'the real humber is’ about 2000. Inquiry 
into the subject has proved that schools have 
been successfully organized in Europe for the 
education of Idiots, with the best results; and 
that this lamentable species of mental aberra- 
tion if not entirely curable may be greatly — 
meliorated, It is a subject which appeals to 
every philanthropist, and if the light of reason. 
may be made only dim}y evident to the cloud- 
ed sense of the idiot, it is worth all the trouble 
that may be incurred in bringing him to know- 
ledge, and reason to a near approach to her 
seat. It appears that in Paris, at the school of 
M. Voisin, no fewer than forty of these unfortu- 
nates are instructed, and under the guidance of 
the schoolmaster, M. Seguin, an enthusiast re- 
specting his profession, they have been taught 
to sing without musical accompaniment, kee 
ing excellent time and tune ;—to write prettily 
and correctly, and to go through various exer- 
cises of a military character. These movements 
are justly characterized by Dr. Connelly, the 
head of the Hanwell Asylum in England, who 
saw them, as extraordinary sas being performed 
by ‘ta number of beings offering the smallest de- 
gree of intellectual promise, and usually Jeft in 
all asylums in indolence and apathy.” It shows, 
too, that idiocy may be grappled with by science 
and skilfully directed practice, and Senator 
Backus has done well in bringing the subject 
before the Legislature with the view of secur- 
ing the organization of a school in the State of 
New York. 

The most triumphant example of M. Seguin’s 
labours, was exhibited in the subjoined case, 
narrated by Dr. Connelly, which we find in the 
New York Courier and Inquirer. 

‘* Among the boys was one youth whose in- 
tellectual deficiency was marked in every look, 
gesture and feature. I think a more particular 
account of this boy’s progress is deserving of re- 
cord, as an inducement to the philanthropist to 
enter into a new field of instruction, presenting 
many difficulties : but yet not unproductive of 
results. It was the case of Charles Emile; the 
report of the case 1s by Voisin himself. He is 
fifteen years old; was admitted in June 1843. 
He is described as being of a nervous and san- 
guine temperament, and in an almost complete 
; the facultiee which ramain_ he. 
Ing ur @ ur wctivily, and 
rendering him dangerous to himself and others, 
but still idiotic in his inclinations, sentiments, 
perceptions, faculties of perception, and under- 
standing, and also of his senses, of which some 
were obtuse, and others too excitable. He was 
consequently unfit, to use the words of Voisjn, 
*to harmonize with the world without.’ As re- 
gards his inclinations, he was signalized bya 
voracious, indiscriminate, gluttonous appetite, and 
a blind and terrible instinct of destruction. He 
was wholly an animal. He was without attach- 
ment, overturned every thing in his way, but 
without courage or intent; possessed no tact, — 
intelligence, power of dissimulation, or sense of 
property, and was awkward to excess. His 
moral sentiments are described as null, except 
his love of approbation, and a noisy instinctive 
gaiety, independent of the external world. As 
to his senses, his eyes were never fixed, and 
seemed to act without his will; his taste was 
depraved, his touch obtuse, his ear recognized — 
sounds, but was not attracted by any sound in 
particular, and he scarcely possessed the sense 
of smell, devouring every thing, however dis- 
gusting; brutally sensual, passionate, breaking, 
tearing and burning whatever he could lay his 
hands upon, and if prevented from doing so, 
pinching, biting, scratching and tearing himself 
until he was covered with blood. He had the 
particularity of being so attracted by the eyes 
of his brothers, sisters and playfellows, as to 
make the most persevering efforts to push them > 
out with his fingers. He walked very imper- 
fectly, and could neither run, leap, nor exert the 
act of throwing. Sometimes he sprang like a 
leopard ; and his delight was to strike one sono- 
rous body against another. When any at- 
tempt was made to associate him with the other 
patients, he would start away with a sharp cry, 
and then come back to them hastily. Voisin 
concludes the description of him with these re- 
marks: * All the faculties of perception in this 
youth are in a rudimentary state; and if I may 
venture so to express mysel/, it is incredibly 
difficult to draw him out of his individuality, to 
place him before exterior objects, and to make 
him take notice of them. It would not be far 
from the truth to say that for him afl nature is 
completely veiled.’” | 

‘** This same idiot. boy,” adds Dr. Connelly, 
‘is now quite docile in his manners, decent in 
his habits, and capable, though not without some 
visible effort, of directing his vague senses and © 
wandering attention so as to have developed his 
memory, to have acquired limited instruction 
concerning various objects, and to have become 
affectionately conscious of the presence of his 
instructors and friends. His general appear- 
ance is still that of an idiot, but he is redeemed 
from the constant dominion of the lowest animal 
propensities, several of his intellectual faculties 
are cultivated, some have even been called into 
life, and his better feelings have acquired some 
object and some exercise.” 

Dr, Connelly saw this boy draw on the black 
board — count, distinguish squares, triangles, 
&c.—heard him sing, and found his copy book 
as well wriiten as those of youths of his age and 
station generally. | 


glory, all is 


READING. 
Dr. Johnson says, that reading makes@ full 


man; but how many great readers are misera- 
bly empty ; and how few do we find unfurnished 
with ideas, that are in the habit of sober collect- 
edness of mind, and frequent meditation on im- 
portant topics! The truth is, we do not so much 
want new materials, as skill and readiness in 
analysing, combining, and new modifying the 
materials, that we are already in possession of. 
Were we to accustom ourselves more to such 
exercises, [ am convinced that the results would 
be happily conspicuous in a copiousness and 
fertility, both of just thoughts, and apposite il- 
lustrations, to which they are entire strangers, 
who pace round in the same dull track, which 
thousands have paced before them. 
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. the. Charch at large is benefitted. Let Chris. 


‘throne of grace, remember this subject, and 
_ pour out their hearts to God'for the outpouring 


large number of the clergy of 


‘of the coincidence, that to-morrow, (Sabbath) 
22d instant, is the anniversary of Washing- 


ject of their morning’s discourses. 


other places to imitate their example. 
with all its horrid consequences, can only be 
regarded with feelings of utter abhorrence by 
every Christian. 
must be reformed, and, especially, the interpo- 
-sition of the God of Peace, must be importunate- 
ly sought. 


wards them, and their sympathy with them in 


stipulated quota for their support, and attend 
upon their public ministrations. Their relation 


subject is not duly considered. [ts important 


pastoral relation is among the most sacred and 
tender which can be conceived. A spiritual 


the subject of their daily prayers! This would 
call forth a livelier exercise of affection on their 
part, and prove a strong incentive to still great- 


ofall this, he is met with cold indifference, or 
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THE PRESBYTER 


ask not that the minister of Christ should be 
made &i idol. The shouting for Paul, or Apollos, 
is an empty sound. Mere admiration for a 
ministér’s talents is as vain and worthless as it 
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the article of 
A. B. might be construed into an attempt to 
‘ prejudice individuals, we refrain from publish- 
it. Wewill avail ourselves of its subject 


matter in another form. 


_ PRaver ror direct attention 


“to the communication on this subject. W 
need not insist on its importance. Revivals of 
religion are always precious; but who can esti- 
mate the prospective advantages to the Church 
of revivals in Colleges? Educated young men 
when converted to the Lord, often turn their 
thoughts and affections to the ministry, and thus 


‘tians, who have close intercourse with the 


of his Spirit on our institutions of learning. 


the city of New York, availing themselves 


ton’s birth, propose to make Peace the sub- 
A hint of 
this kind will, no doubt, induce clergymen in 
| Wai, 


To avert it, public opinion 


Treatment or Mrnisters.—As we do not 
occupy the pastoral relation, and in all human 
likelihood never shall, we hope we shall have 
credit for disinterestedness in the remarks which 
we may offer on this subject. The rights of 
the people and the rights of the clergy we feel 
bound equally to maintain, and their mutual re- 
lations and duties we endeavour, according to 
the measure of our ability, to illustrate and en- 
force. 

At present we speak of the treatment due to 
pastors, from those whose spiritual interests 
they are appointed to guard and promote, par- 
ticularly in relation to their kindly feeling to- 


their labours and sorrows, It must be admitted 
to be a too general rule, to which, however, 
there are some delightful exceptions, that con- 
gregations suppose their whole duty to their 
ministers is discharged, when they pay their 


to them is regarded too much in the light of a 
business transaction, in which the heart has no 
share. Too often they are left to suffer under 
straitened circumstances, which might easily be 
relieved, and more frequently, under mental 
disquietude, from a conviction, that they have 


little place in the affections of those, for whose 
pray; anu preacn. nis 


bearings and influences are not perceived. The 


leader is chosen by a cgngregation, not merely 
to marry the betrothed, to baptize the children, 
to bury the dead, or to entertain with a sermon. 
Their duties are of a much higher character. 
They are ambassadors for God, who in God’s 
stead are to beseech mea to be reconciled to 
their offended Sovereign. Their message is 
one of life and death. They are to search out 
the stray sheep;and restore them to the fold. 


With the spirit of their ascended Lord, they are} 


to strive to do good to every soul committed to 
their charge; to plead with the impenitent; to 
oppose a barrier in the way of those who are 
pressing on in the way to ruin; to direct the in- 
quiring to the Saviour; to encourage the fee- 
ble minded and desponding; to strengthen the 
faith of the believing; to carry consolation to 
the dying bed; in short to allure to heaven and 
lead the way. Were ever duties more momen-| 
tous than these? And yet ministers are but 
earthen vessels, and men subject to like infirmi- 
ties with others. They can say, and with pe- 
culiar emphasis, in the language of an apostle, 
Who is sufficient for these things?” When 
we say they need much grace, and the constant 
presence of the Holy Spirit, for the faithful and 
comfortable discharge of their duty, we speak a 
great, yet well known truth, But in a subordi- 
nate sense they need something besides, They 
are, men, and need the aid of friendly inter- 
course with congenial minds ; they are subject 
to depression, and need encouraging sympathy 
from their fellow Christians; they are weak, and 
need to have their hands held up by the earnest 
and unceasing prayers of their people. How 
ofien would their hearts spring with joy, amidst 
their sorest discouragements, if they could be 
persuaded, that their congregations entertained 
for them an affectionate regard, and made them 


er labour for their people’s good. A minister 
would be heartless indeed, if he did not regard) 
those with peculiar tenderness, who were always 
striving by kindly offices and tokens of affec- 
tionate remembrance, to evince their love for 
him-as a spiritual guide. If, however, instead 


stiff formality; if he has the painful evidence 
before him that his flock look upon him merely 
asa hireling, who, of necessity, and by con- 
tract, is going through a round of duties; if he 
sees in his uninterested auditors, the vacant 
stare, or careless demeanor, too clearly evi- 
dencing thst his most solemn warnings are 
thrown away; if he has reason to believe that 
during the week he is seldom in their thoughts, 
how painful must be his feelings, how dis- 
couraging his situation! He is enervated ; 
his mind loses its elasticity, and his heart is 
withered. His labour is like that of the fabled 
Sisyphus, rolling his stone up the steep, and for 
ever losing the object of his toil. 


cite instances in which pastors are deprived of 


understood, when we say that a Roman priest 


Georgia, has issued.a card, in which he says, 


Now, we wish not to be misunderstood, Wel 


es to be placed above his Master, in his people’s 
esteem. But we wish them to be beloved and 
‘remembered, and to be very highly esteemed 
in love for their work’s sake. We wish them 
to be so treated, as to be encouraged in thei 
arduous duties, and, 2s they go in and out be- 
fore their flocks, to have every eye directed 
towards them, and every hand extended in af- 
fection. | 

When we say there is a great lack in the 
churches of this kindly sympathy, we say no 
more than could be easily proved. He knows 
but little of the church, who could not easily 


common comforts, by the neglect of those who 
forget to contribute to their support ; thas clearly 
mens that the man whom they would 

e, they cannot certainly love. Many la- 
borious and faithful ministers live year after 
year, without receiving from their people any 
of those tokens of kind remembrance, which, 
although they may possess little intrinsic 
value, are so grateful to the heart as proofs 
of affectionate esteem. There are a thousand 
ways in which a kindly feeling may be mani- 
fested if it exists, But the great proof of the 
truth of our charge is the frequent dissolution 
of the pastoral relation. It is frightful to look 
upon the frequency of this sundering of the 
most sacred tie; and no stronger evidence could) 
be required of the low and almost expiring state 
of religion, A minister is dismissed with as 
much unconcern as a worthless household ser-| 
vant, They labour until they are discouraged, 
and finding nosympathy or love, they retire, and 
alas! how seldom can they say with Paul, as 
they leave those to whom they have ministered 
in holy things, “* What mean ye to weep and 
break my heart?” We know it may be retort- 
ed, that ministers themselves are often first in 
proposing the dissolution, and that too under} 
circumstances which awaken the suspicion that 
they are actuated by a love of filthy lucre. We 
admit that such cases may exist, but we be- 
lieve they are comparatively few. Whatever 
interpretation may be put on their conduct, in| 
most cases, as we have reason to believe, their 
strongest motive is that they have been disap- 
pointed in the affection of their people, and so 
litle effurt has been made to make their rela- 
tion a pleasant one, that change is sought in 
hope of alleviation. Let it not be heartlessly 
said, What do ministers want? have they not 
their salaries paid? We answer, they want 
more than this; they want the hearts of their 
people; they want to see their affection mani- 
festing itself in such ways as will prove it to be 
genuine. A true minister of Christ can be 
happy with those who love him and who rever- 
ence him as an ambassador of Christ, although] 
in their penury they may have little else to 
tender him besidestheir love; and we have sel- 
dom seen an instance, where a minister could 
be induced to leave a flock under these circum- 
stances, by the most advantageous offers. They 


feel it to be in their heart to live and die wit! 
such a people; while in the absence of such 


manifestations, they need but small inducements 
to change their position. But for the present, 
we forbear, concluding with the single obser- 
vation, that-among the causes which have been 
assigned for the low state of religion in the 
churches, this occupies no subordinate place—the 
want of that kindly and sympathetic fee'ing for 
ministers, so necessary to enliven them in their 
labours, and call forth all the affections of their 
hearts towards those for whose souls they la- 
bour. 


TenpER Conscrences.—A petition from 
Burlington county, New Jersey, has been pre- 
sented to the Legislatureof that State, complain- 
ing of the infringement of the rights of conscience, 
by the resolution to open the sessions of the two 
Houses with prayer! A series of resolutions| 
was introduced by a member who- sympathized 
with the petitioners, and in conformity with 
their views. A debate ensued in which various 
compromises were proposed, such as to have 
prayer five, ten, or fifteen minutes before the 
time of meeting, but finally, the original rule was 
determined to be adhered to by a large majority. 


A New Fearurr.—In chronicling the signs 
of the times, we mus! not omit a new feature, 
which has recently obtruded itself on our notice 
in the relations between Protestantism and Po- 
pery. It betrays its architect. The Jesuit is 
seen, ang made manifest init. We shall bel 


has been admitted to the pulpit of a Baptist 
minister, in New Albany, Indiana, where he 
preached from a text selected from the Protest- 
ant translation of the Bible, called it the word 
of God, addressed the people as his brethren, 
and delivered a sermon so unexceptionable, 
that the Baptist minister commended the truth 
preached to the blessing of God, in a closing 
prayer! Then, again, the Rev. Dr. Wilson,| 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Augusta, 


he ‘ will feel sincerely indebted to the liberality 
and kindness of any clergyman and congrega- 
tion, worshipping in Augusta, who may consent 
to grant him the use of their church twice, or 
even once in each month, during the winter sea- 
son, for the purpose of explaining the tenets of 
the Catholic creed, without any interference 
with the peculiar tenets of any other religious 
denomination in particular, He is convinced 
that such an exposition, at the same time, that 
it would be instructive to the members of his 
own congregation, would likewise be interesting 
to the members of any other religious denomi- 
nation, who might be pleased to attend; and, 
relying on the good feeling existing among the 
inhabitants towards Catholics, and their desire 
of acquiring true information on every subject, 
especially on one so often spoken of, so often 
misrepresented, and so little known, he doubts 
not but that such lectures would be well receiv- 
ed and patronized by them.” 

Now, we ask, if this be not a new feature in 
the relations between Protestantism and Popery? 
Protestant pulpits solicited, and even granted 
for the exposition of Ramish doctrines! Wh 


_the fetters which human creeds have fastened 


does it mean? Is it an overture for union ?, I 
it a letting down of the exclusive claims \of 
Popery? Is it the manifestation of a kindl 
fraternal feeling? Some weak minded people 
may think so; but, in truth, it_is neither mor 
nor less than a new point in tactics, by which 
the artful Jesuits hope to be able to distil, with- 
out suspicion, the poison of their system into 
unsuspecting ears. Protestantism and Popery 
are antipodes, There can be no compromise 
between them. In the esteem of the former,| 
the latter is antichrist; in the esteem of the 
latter, the former is damnable heresy. With 
whatever seeming professions, therefore, Po- 
pery may make such a request, let it be known 
that it intends to concede nothing, it proposes 
no reciprocity, it aims only to enter the citadel, 
that it may betray the garrison. 


Boarp oF Epucation.—It is with sincere 
regret, we have to announce the resignation of 
the Rev. M. B. Hope, who, as Corresponding 
Secretary, has, for some years, so ably con- 
ducted the operations of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, The enfeebled state of his 
health has compelled him to retire from the 
discharge of duties so exciting, responsible, and 
arduous. Since his connexion with the Board, 
as the successor of Dr. McFarland, he has most 
fully approved himself to all who have been 
associated with him, or have had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the system, punctuality, 
judgment, and: zeal, with which he addressed 
himself to his work. While we feel rebuked 
by the providence which has deprived us of the 
services of one, who possessed such peculiar 
qualifications for this important post, we trust 
the same providence may prolong his life, and 
direct him to some other place in the vineyard, 
where his talents may be usefully exercised. 

The Board of Education, at a subsequent 
meeting, after the resignation of Mr. Hope, elect- 
ed the Rev. Cortland Van Rensselaer, D. D. to 
succeed him in the office of Corresponding Se- 
cretary. As Dr. Van Rensselaer was absent at 
the West, at the time of his appointment, it is 
not known whether he will accept the office, 
although it is ardently desired that he may see 
it to be his duty to give his energies to this great 
Institution. 


anp New-scHoo.t PREsBYTERIANISM.— 
We are by no means disposed to place implicit 
credit in the representations of Unitarians, 
when speaking of the spread of their peculiar 
dogmas. Imagination is often the store-house' 
of their facts. Still, it is well to hear what 
they have to say of other denominations, and 
to know what are their anticipations and calcu 
lations. A letter, recently published in the 
Christian Register, a Unitarian paper of Bos- 
ton, and written from Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
has, among other things, the following, to which 
the attention of Old and New-school Presbyte- 
rians is respectfully solicited. We hope the 
charges are utterly untrue; but, if there be any 
just foundation for them, we trust our brethren 
in the West, will be warned by this note of 
triumph from the enemy’s camp. The ex- 
tracts follow: 

6¢Puse y is Vuly une among 


hundreds, in the West, who are labouring powu- 
ly and successfully in shaking from the mind, 


upon it. A spirit of religious inquiry has been 
awakened throughout the land. It manifests} 
itself,in the West, as in the East, by the divi- 
sions that are constantly occuring, in ecclesias- 
tical bodies.—New-school Presbyterianism, the 
result of this movement, is taking the lead, in 
carrying it forward, It is true, thatthis branch 
of the church, still nominally holds to the West- 
minster Confession, but as it seems to be ac- 
ceded, that every man is to examine it for him- 
self, and construe it according to his own judg- 
ment, it has become, toa great extent, among 
New-school Presbyterians, a dead letter. 

“Nor is this spirit of religious liberty confin- 
ed to the New Divinity party. It is manifest- 
ing itself in a way, not to be misunderstood, in 
Old-school churches. If their preachers do 
hold to the five points of Calvin, they are very 
careful to keep them in the back ground. Old 
fashioned Calvinism, is now, rarely heard, in 
any Western pulpit.” 


New Orveans Protesrant.—The Rev. E. 
R. Beadle is hereafter to be the editor of the New 


— 


Corrin’s Hymns,—We are pleased for once 
to have afforded pleasure to the editor of the 
New York Churchman, by republishing the 
beautiful Latin hymn of Coffin, which we lately 
presented to our readers, accompanied with a 
neat translation. We admired it for its intrinsic 
excellence; but in the eyes of the Churchman 
it possesses peculiar attractions, from the fact 
of its having formed one of a selection of hymns 
taken from that garden of flowers, the Paris Bre- 
viary, by the quondam Anglo-Catholic, but now 
Roman Catholic, Dr. Newman. We love merit 
wherever we find it. A rose does not smell less 
sweet, nor glow less brightly, from growing 
among weeds. We would not hesitate to select 
an article that suited us, even from the columns, 
of the Churchman, though, we must confess, 
that of the task of searching them with this 
view, it may be said, in the classical phrase of 
one of the Churchman’s correspondents, “ Hoc 
labor, hic opus est !” 

As to the paternity of the hymn, we are in- 
different. For all we know or care, it may be 
a veritable production of “ Coffin,” or of some 
unknown monk of the dark ages. Our authority 
for attributing it to the former, is, father Dam- 
phoux, of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, in a 
volume of selections from Classical authors, an- 
cient and modern, prepared by him for the use 
of the students of the College, and dedicated to 
the late Archbishop Maréchal. (‘* Ezcerpia 
ex Auctoribus Classicis. Accedunt nonnulla ex 
nuperis scriptoribus selecta. In usum Collegit 
Ste. Marie Baltimorensis. Pars secunda, 
Poesis. Baltimori, Fielding Lucas, jr., 1820. 
Poet Veteres, Ausonius, Catullus, Cicero, &c. 
Minores, Addison, Buchananus, Coffinus, &-c.”’) 
We leave the Jesuits of St. Mary’s College, and 
him of the Churchman, to settle this moot point, 
and “to give a biographical sketch of the 
author,” a task which the Churchman would im- 
pose uponus, We are sorry we cannot gratify 
our cotemporary by “publishing a selection” of 
Coffin’s hymns. After a diligent search we 
have found but the two selected by the Balti- 


more professor, If his other hymns are equal 


so candid a confession from “so astute and ac- 


‘it Jesus College, but that considerations of ex- 


| production, and although we are not sufficiently 


‘Tram time to time to our readers. 


| 
We admire the ingenuousness 


sylvania. In aceordance:with a petition from 
-the-little band of Christians wershipping in that} 


the Chure gan, in acknowledging that if 

“had made d@‘selection, he would.ten to one, 
have stumbled on” a hymn in honour of “ the 
Queen of Heaven!” We never doubted it, but 
we were equally gratified and surprised to hear 


complished a Jesuit.” 


Tue Cottece.—The bill incor- 
porating a College ab Burlington, has only 
passed the House of Assembly. When it was 
sent to the Senate its sectarian character was 
objected to so strongly, that it was laid upon the 
table, It was at length taken.up,and the clause 
requiring the trustees to be Episcopalians, was 
stricken out. In this shape it will be returne 
to the o:her House. We understand that i 
was the desire of the projector of this new and 
unnecessary irstitution to follow the profane 
example of England, in Papal times, by calling 


pediency caused this part of the plan to be de- 
ferred, | 


“ 


Tue “ Amenpr.”—We recently took occa- 
sion, in defence of editorial privilege, to state 
that the publishers of Whitby, Patrick, and 
Lowth’s Commentaries, after sending to us some 
twenty, numbers of the work, had seen fit to 
intermit, leaving us with an imperfect book 
which could be of nouse toanyone. The im- 
plied understanding between publishers and edi- 
tors, is, that books published in this way, and| 
receiving notice, should be completed. Our re- 
marks were not designed to affect the highly 
respectable firm of Carey and Hart, whose 
names appear as the publishers, but referred to 


others, who were interested in the publication, as|- 


we understood, and by whom the first numbers 
were sent. A note from these gentlemen assures 
us, that the fault was wholly with the agent ; 
and if our remarks have been construed as re- 
ferring to them, we hasten to obviate the im- 
pression, and to express our conviction, from 
our own past experience, that their firm could 
not condescend to an act, which even by implica- 
tion, could be construed into unfairness. 


A Fortucomine Worx.—Mr. James M. 
Campbell has in press, and will soon publish, «a 
new work entitled, ‘“« The Design of the Church, 
as an index of her real nature, and the true law 
of her communion. By the Rev. John Miller, 
Frederick, Maryland.’ We have had an op- 
portunity of glancing at a few sheets of this 


in possession of its contents to give an opin- 
ion of its merits, yet from the specimen, we 
should augur favourably of the talent displayed 
in its execution and of the general usefulness 
of its matter. Mr. Milleris a young minister of 
much promise, and is a son of the venerable 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Princeton. 


DisAsTERS ON THE Coast.— The snow 
storm, on Saturday, 14th inst,, has proved very 
destructive on our sea-board, It is appalling 


to hear of thewass Uf prupcity aud) st heretic” martyr. Is it fanciful to anticipate) 


utc. The melancholy results of this storm may 
suggest to those, who are not exposed to the fierce 
winds and raging ocean, pity for the poor mari- 
ner. How hard is his lot, and how sincere 
should be our sympathy and prayers, for those 
‘‘who go down to the sea in ships, and do busi- 
ness on the mighty waters,” 


OuiveR have been much 
interested in the Life and Correspondence of 
Cromwell, edited by Carlyle. Notwithstand- 
ing the eccentricities of the editor, he has appre- 
ciated the true character of the Protector, and 
has exhibited it in a light, which will tend 
greatly to deprive of its venom, that malignity 
which has too generally assailed the motives| 
and conduct of a man, truly good, notwithstand- 
ing his infirmities,and conspicuously great as 
the ardent advocate of human rights. 


ARRIVAL.— Among the passengers in the ship 
Tonquin, arrived at New York on 17th inst. 
from Canton, are Young Leen Sang, and the 
Rev. J. L. Shuck, two daughters and one son ; 
Henry Fuller Shuck, infant, died on board No- 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA INsanE HospiTat.—We are 
always gratified by the reception, through the 
politeness of Dr. Kirkbride, of the Annual Re- 
port of this humane Institution, Our sympa- 
thy with the sufferings of that large class of 
our fellow creatures, who are deprived of rea- 
son, would be sufficient to enlist our feelings in 
any cause tending to the amelioration of their 
condition ; but we feel a peculiar interest in an 
Institution, which we have several times visited, 
and of the admirable arrangements of which 
we have had ocular proof, The kind, humane, 
and reasonable treatment, which insane patients 
receive here, is the only one which can be jus- 
tified, and the efficacy of it has been fully 
tested. Of the per centage of cures, the readers 
may form a judgment from the following table 
for the year: 

Much improved, 5 

Improved, . 24 

As the number of deaths may appear to be 
large in proportion to the number of cases, it 
may be necessary to state, that some of them 
died of diseases contracted before they entered 
the hospital, and not connected with their in- 
sanity, and others of diseases to which persons 
are liable in any condition of life. Thus, three 
deaths occurred from tubercular consumption, 
three from chronic epilepsy, one from acute 
bronchitis, one from inflammation of the intes- 
lines, one of gangrene, one old age, three from 
organic disease of the brain. The number of 
patients admitted during the year, labouring 
under incurable organic disease, has been larger 
than usual. Premature removals of persons' 
much improved, is a cause that the number of 
cases of radical cure is not still greater. The 
report embraces many valuable details, respect- 
ing treatment of the insane, and full statistical 
tables. We ‘commend it .to the perusal of th 
philanthropist, and especially to those who may 
wish a suitable refuge for friends unhappily de- 
prived ofreason, 


Stationary, . 30 


jin merit to these, we would gladly present one, 


quish that occupancy of the pulpit, the session 


-uranimously adopted the following minute: 


the 5th Pres- 
byterian church was.organized in the.village 
of Port Richmond, Philadelphia county, Pena- 


place, the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
at its last meeting, appointed a committee to or- 
ganize the church as soon as it might be deemed 
expedient. On the occasion of its constitution, 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. W. D. 
Howard, from Psalm cxxxvii. 6, and the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper wus administered on 
the following Sabbath, probably for the first 
time in that village, in the presence of a large 
and solemn congregation. A little band of de- 
voted Christians are labouring diligently in this 
important field, and they desire and deserve 
the sympathy and aid of their fellow Christians 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

The Rev. John D, Matthews, who has been 
engaged for some time as a temporary supply 
by the Second Presbyterian church of Balti- 
more, having signified his intention to relin- 


of the church, at a meeting, held on the 2d inst., 


“This is to certify, that the Rev. Mr. J. D. 
Matthews has supplied the pulpit of this church, 
for the last six months, in a manner highly 
acceptable to this session, and to the congrega- 
tion generally. His pulpit services evince talent 
of a very high order, and, in his pastoral duties, 
in visiting the sick and in burying the dead, he 
has been attentive and affectionate, insomuch, 
that this session will ever feel a deep and lively 
interest in his welfare, and in that of his family. 
And they do hereby most affectionately recom- 
mend him as an able and faithful minister of 
the gospel, to their brethren of the Presbyterian 
body, generally.” 

The Presbytery of Susquehanna, at its recent 
sessions in Rome, Pennsylvania, received the 
Rev. Moses Ingalls, from the Presbytery of 
Steuben, the Rev. Silas H. Hazard, of the 
Presbytery of Mississippi, and the Rev. John 
G. Lowe, of the Presbytery of ‘Tioga. 


— 


BAD BOOKS. 


We copy the following from the New York 
Tribune, and commend it to those “ professing 
Christians, in this enlightened age,” to whom 
it more especially refers, We believe, with the 
writer, that many of them know not what they 
do; and, we also believe, it is high time they 
did know. We regard this subject as one of 
vital importance, and think that the religious 
press should not keep silence, until there are 
general indications that Christian parents, and 
Christian publishers, view it in its true light; 
until the plea of ignorance, which, in human 
laws, avails nothing, cannot be admitted here. 
If every Christian would ransack his library, 
and commit to the flames all books, as to whose 
good tendency he had any doubts, vile as might 
be some of the ingredients, we think the smoke 
would go up as a sweet smelling savour. 
Let nothing remain as a prop for infidelity 
and sensualism to clingto. Time was when 
thousands flocked to witness the burning of a 


the period when crowds shall gladly assemble, 
as at Ephesus, to add, by their presence and 
contributions, to the eclat of an Auto da Fé of 
bad books? 

3 BURNING INJURIOUS BOOKS. 


It is stated as a memorable fact in ancient! 


history, that during a great reformation at 
Ephesus, a number of the converts brought to- 
gether their pernicious books and at once burned 
them, to the value of ** fifty thousand pieces of 
silver.’ This was truly a noble manifestation 


of Christian. decision; and we should suppose! 


that all having such books in their families 
would, if brought to a proper sense of their ac- 
countability, heartily approve of this course, and 
immediately go and do likewise. But there are 
professing Christians, in this enlightened age, 
who can not only indulge their children with 
pernicious publications, but even make it their 


daily business to multiply and sell them through-|. 


out the community. 


'1 reference to such, the most charitable sup-|. 


position is, that they know not what they do. 
Very possibly, in the multitude of their cares, 
they never read themselves the impure works 
they put into the hands of others. Their author 
has, perhaps, acquired a name in the world ; his 
writings are popular; and why, say they, 
should we not share in the profits? Others 
will sell such books if wedo not. Our business 
is to make money. 

Many of these works thus widely circulated 


and greedily devoured by the young, under the 
bewitching name of novels, though perhaps un- 
suspected, are found, from an examination of 
their contents, as well as from their obvious 
effects on those youth who indulge in them, to 
be impregnated with destructive moral poison. 
Indeed, some of them, as indicated by their title 
pages seem specially adapted, as text-books, for 
educating “ robbers,’’ “ pirates,” and proficients 
in nameless “mysteries!” 

But still, notwithstanding such signs of lurk- 
ing evil and threatening ruin on the very face 
of them, probably their publishers and retailers 
know not what they do. In their efforts for 
accummulation, they have not time fairly to look 
over the whcle community, and over coming 
years; and they can never have once counted 
the multitudes they have injured, or are likely 
to injure, and perhaps to ruin, by the mental 
and moral poison they thus distribute. They 
have never entered the thousand abodes of high 
life and low life, where their dissipating books 
have entered, and where they are silently opera- 
ting to make the idle more indolent and the 
vicious more corrupt. . 

They know not what they do: for they have 
never contemplated, in their full extent, the 
blighted hopes, the disappointed expectations, or 
the unutterable griefs and anxieties of parents, 
mourning over sons or daughters enslaved by 
such delusive and pernicious reading, when they 
might be invigorating their mental powers, and 
preparing for usefulness and honour. 

They know not what they do; for they have 
never heard all the curses of those parents, re- 
turning with fearful emphasis upon the authors 
of their children’s ruin—upon the distributors 
of this poigon. Much less can they have though! 
of the unnumbered curses and wailings of those 
lost ones, who, but for such dissipating influ- 


ences, might now be sharing in the intercourse’ 


of the most intelligent and useful, or joining in 
the harmonies of the blest. : 

They know not what they do; for, intoxicated 
with the love of gain, * the root of all evil,” they 
are not really conscious of the hardening influ- 
ence of this kind of traffic on their own minds— 
how it scars the conscience, warps the judg- 
ment, steels the heart to others’ good, cherishes 
the spirit of covetousness, and keeps up shame 
and remorse for days of sober reflection, and 
how it may be insensibly fitting them for the 
companionship of those only who can take plea- 
sure in others’ ruin, 


They know not what they do: for, fla 


as they are by many, commended perhaps, for 
their enterprise, and encourag: d by the already 
depraved taste of multitudes, they are not aware 
how extensively the truly wise, honourable and 
patriotic regard such traffic as unchristian, igno- 
ble and ruinous, 

Thev know not what they do: for they do 
not reflect that, by cultivating in the young a 
corrupt taste, and destroying a relish for what 
is substantial and valuable, they are really in- 
juring their own business, as well as character. 
They forget that we live in an age of great im- 
provement; they forget that able writers, use- 
ful and ornamental, are multiplying ; and. that, 
would they cease to encourage the impure and 
unworthy, they might share largely, as public 
benefactors, in the honour of imbuing increas- 
ing millions with sentiments of truth and know- 
ledge—such sentiments as Heaven would bless 
and all the wise approve. 

Thus, in their imagined wisdom, forgetting 
the only course of substantial prosperity and 
happiness—that of loving their neighbour as 
themselves—like the midnight incendiary, for 
momentary gain, they scatter moral firebrands, 
arrows and death, and say unto the Almighty, 
“Am I my brother's keeper ?” 


For the Presbyterian. 
METHODIST INFLUENCE. 
Under this heading, Mr. Editor, you offer a 
few remarks in your paper of the 7th inst., to 


which I feel disposed to add a few others, if you 


please. 

You say “their progress, however, in found- 
ing institutions of learning, in securing the man- 
agement of colleges—should awaken the atten- 
tion of Presbyterians to the subject and provoke 
them to a laudable competition.” Yes, indeed, 
it ought; and permit me to ask the attention of 
Presbyterians to the ** securing the management 
of Colleges.” Well said, Mr. Editor. Dickin- 
son, doubtless, was in your eye—a college foun- 
ded by Presbyterians, and on which they be- 
stowed much money and many prayers; but, 
alas ! the degenerate sons of noble sires, through 
a sinful listlessness, and disregard of their true 
interest, suffered the Methodists to arrogate it to 
themselves and to use it for the upholding of very 
different principles, from those of Nesbit and 
Davidson and the old Presbyterian founders of 
the college. And yet, I really believe the pre- 
sent race of Presbyterians in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, can look upon and think upon it, without 
a blush. Is shame no longer an accompani- 
ment of Presbyterian repentance? Perhaps, 
also, your eye was turned upon Allegheny Col- 
lege, at Meadville. Here too, the Methodists 
have secured the management of an institution 
and library, which was not designed to promote 
Arminian learning, Presbyterians again proved 
unfaithful to the trust, and let slip away a very 
valuable property from its proper owners. 

Perhaps also, you had an eye to Transylva- 
nia University, Kentucky, in which the Presby- 
terian Synod had about sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, and which has gone into the same hands, 

These things ought to wake up the Presbyter- 
ian population—not to compete indeed, in se- 
curing the management of colleges which other 
denominations founded, but in founding and se- 
curing their own. Surely there has been a 
blamable supineness in this thing. Is it not a 
curious fact, that there is not a college from 
Pittsburgh eastward in Pennsylvania, (except 
indeed, it be the recent establishment at Easton) 
in which Presbyterianism has any control? The 
fact and the philosophy of it are worthy of note. 
The great patrons and pioneers of education 
—the sect which has always, and every where 
been first in pushing on the good work, have 
dropped the thing entirely, and left to other 
sects, the chief work. Let us hide our heads 
and blush, and weep. We have no longer any 
Tennant. 

But, sir, you allude to the influence to our 
disadvantage, which results hence. Ifour young 
men study in the Colleges of other sects, what 
may we expect as to their religious views? 
Will they be in no danger from Arminian teach- 
inys? On this subject let us look a little at the 
views of our Methodist brethren. Their Col- 
leges are also theological seminaries. The 
Bishops in their address to the General Confer. 
ence in 1840, say, canno’ too deeply im- 
press upon your minds the importance of pre- 
serving in our own power fhe direction and con- 
trol of the system of collegiate and theological 
education in the church. As a Christian com- 
munity, all our institutions of learning should be 
sanctuaries of theological science. We are 
aware that such a feature in our course of study 
in our colleges would subject them to the too 
common objection of being theological semi- 
naries.”” And the Conference recommends, that 
‘Ecclesiastical history constitute a part of the 
regular course in all our colleges, and universi- 
ties.” And the Editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, in whole No. 460, laying down a 
plan for colleges and academies, says : 

9. Biblical Bibliogiaphy. 

10. Evidences of Christianity. 

11. Systematic Theology, or the doctrines, 
morals, and institutions of Christianity. 

12. Ecclesiastical history.” 

Accordingly, Clark’s Commentaries is a text 
book in some places. 

Now, sir, | am not quarrelling with their 
system; but simply showing, why Presbyter- 
ians should be induced to look into this thing. 
If a Methodist College is really and truly a 
theological seminary, and the only one they 
have, is it not a serious question, whether it be 
a proper place for Presbyterian youth? The 
Methodists say, ‘Almost all seminaries in our 
country, of much celebrity, are under the 
control of Calvinistic or Hopkinsian principles, 
or otherwise are managed by men denying the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel. If any of 
our people, therefore, wish to give their sons or 
daughters a finished education, they are under 
the necessity of resigning them to the manage- 
ment of those institutions which are more or less 
hostile toour views of the grand doctrines of 
Christianity.” Wes. Chr. Ad., whole No. 456. 
Again, the Bishops say, “Experience and ob- 
servation, if not, indeed, the common sense of 
every individual, demonstrate, that unless we 
provide means of education for our children and 
youth, they will be led from us to other com- 
munities, where these means are more abun- 


dant, and are put within the reach of every one. . 


Should this unhappily, be the case, the conse- 
quence is inevitable, that the children and youth 
of our community will depart from us, and we 
shall be compelled to mourn over the melan- 
choly fact, that they will have been brought un- 
der the influence of doctrines and usages which 
we honestly believe will be injurious to their 
present and future happiness.” This is from 
the pastoral address of the Bishops in 1836, 
Most assuredly, then, Methodist Colleges 
sprang from sectarian jealousy. Well, they 
have gotten three or four of our colleges into 
their hands ; can it be conceived that their jea- 
lousy died with their success? But, my object 
is to awaken a corresponding Presbyterian jea- 
lousy. If the Presbyterian, in its open and for- 
giving generosity, can ‘“‘commend our Metho- 
dist brethren, for acting on the only right prin- 
ciple”. I wonder if the Western Christian 
Advocate will commend their Presbyterian 
brethren, if they stir up the spirit of the body, 
and become jealous, lest ‘* we shall be compelled 
to mourn over the melancholy fact, that our 
sons will have been brought under the influence 
of doctrines and usages which we honestly be- 
lieve will be injurious to their present and future 
happiness.” If their entire movement sprang 
from, and was stimulated by, a fear of losing 
their youth, in consequence of their education 
in ‘ Calvinistic principles,” is there not good 
reason ‘o suppose that now, when they have 
gotten our Colleges into their hands, they will 
manage them so as effectually to guard againat 


Calvinistic principles, by inculcating Arminian 


principles ?. Have we Presbyterians any right 
to charge them with either insincerity or incon- 
sistency? [fnot, then assuredly our youth in 
their coll will be plied with every one of 
their peculiar doctrines; and will be exposed 


jequally as much as theirs will be in our col- 


leges. <A tule will work both ways. 
Whatthen? Why, then, let Presbyterians wake 
up and ask themselves, whether it is right and 


consistent with faithfulness to their own princi- 


ples, to let the business of educating their youth 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, fall into the hands of 


other sects. Has our Church indeed finished 


its vocation’—has it nothing more to do in 
this behalf? It has waked up other denomina- 
tions to some tolerable sense of the importance 
of College education, and is this all? And will 
they now fold their hands and leave others to 
do the work of training their sons ? 

Loe 


| For the Presbyterian. 

PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. ie! 
Mr. Editor—May I not ask the attention of 
your readers to the approaching annual fast on 
the last Thursday of this month, (February 26,) 
when many of God’s people are wont to plead 
for converting grace on the numerous youths 
who fill our colleges, academies, and other sem- 
inaries? Though no order emanated from the 
General Assembly, yet may not churches and 
bodies of Christians unite in the prayer which 
Christ taught his disciples—-that “the Lord of 
the harvest would send forth labourers into his 
vineyard ?” Many of our Eastern brethren are 
particular in observing the day, and how great- 
ly have their literary institutions been blessed ! 
— More than half of those who graduated at 
Amherst, under the Presidency of Dr. Hum- 
phrey, were pious, and every graduating class 
had been the scene of divine visitation—Shall 
we as Presbyterians, forget our own schools of 
the prophets, and our numerous institutions of 
learning? In reading Dr. Hodge’s interesting 
History of our church, I find that in the first 
forty years of the existence of the College of 
New Jersey, two hundred and twenty-eight of 
its graduates, entered the ministry—O that the 
fuller stream might flow such tides of mercy 
upon our church now! God’s mys:erious provi- 
dence, which recently removed one of the bright- 
est ornaments in its faculty, calls upon the Chris- 
tian friends of that institution, with no unmean- 


— 


ing voice, to plead earnestly, that the prayers 
of its pious and sainted founders, be not hin- 
‘dered, but that it may realize all their hopes in 
the blessings it shall confer upon our church, by 
sending forth a God-fearing ministry. 

Many of your readers have sons in college 
or preparing for it—and how does the heart of 
parental affection hesitate, in deciding, whether 
the blessings of education are worth the risk 
they run at college in acquiring them. Then 
may [ suggest, that if possible, all such persons 
observe the coming fast, and plead fora blessing 
upon these fountains, which roll forth mercy or 
wo. It pleases me to see that the Synod of 
Georgia has taken order on the subject and 
will observe the day. How vast the influence 
to be exerted on the destinies of our country, by 
the educated youth of our land, and how mo- 
mentously important is it, that talent should be 
sanctified, and scholarship be consecrated to 
Jesus! And if God’s Spirit, in answer to earnest 
prayer, should be poured out upon the institu- 
tions of learning, how glorious the results in the 
coming history of our beloved church! These 
few crude thoughts may serve to direct the 
attention of the prayerful to this important.and 
forgotten subject. X. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
DID HE DO RIGHT? 

Some time ago I was passing down the Ohio 
river, in a steamboat, when it fell to my lot to 
overhear part of a conversation among three or 
four young men, who were my fellow passen- 
gers. I detest the character of an eaves-dropper, 
but with this I am clearly not chargeable, 
These young men seemed to belong to that in- 
dependent, not to say self important class, who 
entertain not a doubt, but that their opinions 
are sufficiently valuable, and novel, and forcible, 
to attract and fix the attention of all about them; 
and who fearing that some of their accidental 
neighbours may be affected with the misfortune(!) 
of deafness, take benevolent care so to elevate 
their voices as to overcome all difficulties of that 
nature. For my part, I was not of their circle, 
but I was within easy earshot ; and I learned that 
part of their conversation was in reference to a 
certain set of lectures, upon moral, religious and 
civil topics, which had been delivered by cer- 
tain travelling talkers, in the town where one 
of the company resided. 

I learned from their conversation that the 
pastor of the church had made the lectures, and 
the lecturers, the subject of some animadver- 
siors which were severe in the judgment of my 
new acquaintances, They—or rather. 1 should 
say he, the one who had heard them, did not 
allege that he had said any thing untrue, but he 
had been severe—quite sharp. 

This judgment which I thus casually, and I 
must say, rather unwillingly, overheard, especi- 
ally as my talkative friends thought proper to 
interweave their woof with some dark threads 
of profanity; this judgment, I say, set me to 
thinking for myself, as soon as I could secure 
silence and leisure. At first I thought that old 
A , as they not very respectfully termed the 
reverend gentleman—had perhaps, done wrong 
in not providing for some of the young of his 
flock the proper aliment. Thinks I, if 1 was 
near you! would suggest, “ preach on the Third 
Commandment.” You might justly be sharp 
there! My thoughts then took another course, 
and | began to ask myself, how ought a minis- 
ter to do when unprofitable and dangerous doc- 
trines are publicly spread among his people? 
If he keep silence, his name will be bruited about 
by bar-room oracles, and profane steamboat 
loungers, as a ‘“* dumb dog that will not bark.” 
For silence amidst abounding sin, is no way to 
secure the applause of even the wicked. And 
what is far worse, the minister who keeps silence 
when he ought to speak, will deserve this stigma ; 
and will receive his rebuke, if not from the 
world, yet from higher authority. 

When is it then, that inthe discharge of such 
a duty, a minister is too severe? For undue 
severity is surely an evil, What is then the 
proper course, when the pulpit does inveigh 

either against existing vices or prevailing errors? 

It seems to me a very plain principle, that in 
such cases the pastor should always speak the 
truth. If he say any thing—if he bring any 
charges, let him see to it, that they are true. 
If he expose the tendency of error, let him show? 
the legitimate and the usual tendency. Truth 
is indeed, sometimes very severe. But a man 
in the pulpit must be excused if the truth from 
his lips pierces like a two-edged sword. The 
truth of God often has this character. As an 

old writer remarks, “ with one edge it cuts off 
his friends from sin, and with the other it cuts 
down his foes for sin.” And I think the charge 
of undue severity is to be made cautiously, if 
‘nothing but the truth has been told. 

Buta second sound principle teaches that such 
matters should not be introduced into the sacred 
desk when they are unnecessary and uncalled 
for. Sometimes the cause of truth is better sub- 

|served by @ silent disregard of the vain efforts. 
of errorists, Though the sentiments themselves 
be dangerous to souls, yet the opinions of the 
community and the ill success of those that 
broach them, may render their refutation unne- 
cessary. A pastor may judge wrongly ; but if 
lerror be zealously spread, if there be professey 
converts, or if some be in danger of perversi 
surely a calm, dignified, correct ple ge 
the truth, and a zealous and forcible exposure of 
falsehood become the day and the house and 
minister of God, vat a 
Tam aware certain persons (the Scrip: 
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tures cali them carnal) are prone to sympathi: 
rather with error than troth ; aod that nothing's 
‘mote easy or more common than for false 
teachers; ‘when their ex [to awa- 
this sympathy by calling 
pos is this, that 
now we might ‘almost know which is the right 
side ina controversy, by remarking which side 
the most and a s most frequently 
the sympathies of their hearers. For such rea- 
sons, I. judge that a rebuke and a firm stand) 
agaifst*error may often be most necessary at 
the very time when my [friends in the boat would, 
perhaps, -have-said it was least called for. | 
thought ‘thei"that ‘the fiastor who feels the re- 
sponsibilities of his office, ory he may judge 
incorrectly, was yet likely to know better than 
most others. when his interference was neces- 
sary. 
"had to these one other principle—that all 
Id be done affectionately. The gospel 
» preacher should yearn over lost and wandering 
souls. He should have compassion on the ig- 
norant and them that are out of the way. Yet 
‘his affection for some should at times lead him 
to rebuke others sharply. He should make a 
‘difference, saving “* some with fear, pulling them 
out of the fire.” He has an example in the 
Lord Jesus, And while he imitates his compas- 
sion for the sheep that are scattered abroad, he 
is called. by that same compassion to speak in 
rough faithfulness to the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing that have scattered the flock. And 
thus does he imitate him who so constantly ad- 
dressed the Scribes and Pharisees as hypocrites 
and a generation of vipers. 
Now, I exceedingly dislike pulpit invectives, 
properly so called, whether in regard to evils ex - 
isting in the particular congregation ; or to neg- 
ligence of duty on the part of the members ; or 
the incorrect doctrines or practices of other de- 
nominations, or the dangerous encroachments of 
fatal errors. I dislike loose, unreasonable, exag- 
gerated and harsh declamation. But onthe whole 
subject T came to this conclusion, that a well-ti- 
med, affectionate, and faithful exhibition of gospel 
truth, and rebuke and refutation of error, areal- 
ways right and never too severe, J.M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A NEW CHURCH EDIFICE. 


During the recent meeting of the Presbytery 
of Susquehanna, at Rome, Pennsylvania, on 
the 3d inst., the new house of worship just erect- 
ed by the congregation at that place, was dedi- 
cated to the service of Almighty God. The 
opening prayer was offered by the Rev. S. F. 
Colt, of Wyalusing. The sermon by the pastor 
elect, the Rev. S, H. Hazard, from Rev, vii, 15. 
‘“‘Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
‘and serve Him day and night in his temple”— 
was appropriate, and impressive: showing that 
the worship offered to God by the saints on 
earth, and that, in heaven are essentially the 
same, and that the former is preparatory to 
the latter. The concluding prayer was by the 
Rev John Iveson, and the Psalmody by the 
Rev C. C, Corss of Athens, and the Rev. J. 
Foster, of Towanda. ‘To say that the singing 
corresponded well with the life and solemnity 
of the other services is its highest praise. The 
fixed, and we may say rapt attention of an over- 
flowing audience, through the whole of the 
exercises bore testimony to their excellency, 
and to the interest which the hearers felt in the 
joyful occasion. When itis remembered that 
the little church of Rome was organized not 
two years ago, and that it now numbers but 18 
members, we cannot withhold our strongest 
- commendations for their Christian zeal and 
energy in prosecuting this goot work : and not 
the least ground of congratulation is the fact, as 
we understand, that the edifice is free from in- 
cumbrance. May the Head of the church smile 
upon their work! We hope some of our older 
churches will and do likewise.”  P.S. 


— 


TEACHING MUTES TO SPEAK. 
Dr. Bartlett, writing at Vienna in October, 
on the subject of the processes of teaching Mutes 
to speak, says: “It will be sufficient for me to 
say, that the pupil, by placing his hands or 
fingers on the throat of the teacher, so as to feel 
the voice, and then by placing them on his own, 
for the same purpose—by imitating the motions! 
of the teacher’s lips and tongues and jaws—and 
by’ similar means, comes at last to utter the 
elementary sounds. He is then carried along 
from the easier and simpler elements of speech| 
to their more difficult and complex combina-| 
tions until, finally, as I witnessed in several 
cases, he is enabled to speak with a readiness 
and distinctness sufficient for all the daily and 
important purposes of life. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to say, that as they have no hear- 
ing to guide them, there can be neither musical 
modulation nor expressive accent in their speech; 
but | was agreeably surprised at the general 
absence of every thing positively disagreeable or 
offensive. You will be satisfied that they can 
be taught to speak distinctly enough, when | 
tell you, that at Berlin, 1 understood at once 
and without difficulty, the short and simple sen- 
tences of a little girl in answer to her teacher. 
He asked her first how many brothers and sis- 
ters she had, to which she readily answered, 
and then gave their names. She then told him 
the colour of the table, its shape—saying, Jt is 
not round,it is square—the kind of wood of 
which it was made, and so on.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
_Brsves 1n tue Horers.—The Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, at their last 
meeting, instructed their Treasurer, Henry Ed- 


‘hoods : 


wards, Esq., to address a circular to the princi- 
pal Hotel-keepers in Boston, offering them co. 
pies of the Bible, to be placed in the apartments 
occupied by transient inmates in their respective 
houses. Replies were promptly received from 
most of them, accepting the proffered sacred’ 
volume, and there have been placed in fifteen of 
the hotels 613 Bibles of a good size, octavo, 
bearing the name of the hotel conspicuously on 
the cover, in gilt letters, with the addition of the 
words, “ Presented by the Massachusetts Bible| 
Society.” 


New York Crry Tract Sociery’s Report. 
—It appears from this document, just published, | 
that in the year ending on the 17th of December 
last, this valuable auxiliary of the American 
Tract Society had distributed 848,571 tracts, 
containing 3,764,581 pages. $7949.80 was paid 
during the year for missionary services, and 
$8815.50 was the sum of all individual dona- 
lions received into the Treasury. Among the 
principal donations we notice W. B. Crosby, 
$600, James Lenox $500, John Johnston $500, 
James Boorman $100, James Brown $100, J. 
C. Green $100, C. O. Halstead $100, R. B. 
Minturn $100, H. J. Wetmore $100, &c. 


Bravests.—Mr. Samuel Hitchcock, who re- 
cently died at Hampden, Connecticut, not having 
any family relations, left his property as fol- 
lows: To Foreign Missions, $1000 ; Home do. 
$700; American Bible Society, $500; Ameri- 
can Tract Society, $300; and the remainder, 
spout $2500 to the Congregational Society of 

thany.. | 
Purtic Sonoots.in Virern1a.—A resolution! 
has passed the House of Delegates in this State, 
appropriating the sum of $50,000 annually, in 
addition to. the a riations heretofore made 
by law from the Literary Fund, to the support 
of primary schools. 

New Yor« Srate Lunatic Asytum.—The 
third annual report of the managers of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, New York, states 
that there have been in the Asylum, in the 


course of the year, 553 patients ; 282 men and 
271 women. These-have been admitted during 
the year 293, and discharged 269, of whom 135 
were discharged recovered, 78 improved, 


unimproved; and’21-died; ‘leaving remaining “at officers. The natives were advised, encouraged, 


the end of the year 285, 143 men, and 142 
women. The number of patients received into 
the Asylum, since it-was opened on the 16th of 
January, 1843, is 844, and the whole number 
discharged, 559. Of this number, 320 have 
been discharged recovered, 139 improved, 56 
unimproved, and 44 have died. 
amount received into the Treasury, for the sup- 
port of patients, is $34,306.88 


Tse Burxp rn Onto.—The ninth annual 
Report of the Trustees and Superintendent of. 
the Ohio Institution for the Blind, for the year 
ending Ist October, 1845, states that the num- 
ber of pupils was 68; the receipts were $10,- 
414.40, and the expenditures $9,463.83. The 
pupils were rally healthy—only one death 
had occurred. The sight of one pupil had been 
restored, and that of another had been greatly 
improved by surgical treatment. 


COSTLINESS OF RELIGION. 

Christians, in this land of civil and religious 
freedom, where every one can do as is right in his 
own eyes, sometimes complain of the calls upon 
their purse for the support of religious worship 
at home, and the diffusion of its blessings abroad; 
but Christianity, compared with any of the nu- 
merous forms of heathenism, is a cheap religion, 
apart from its healthful influence on all the so- 
cial and domestic interests of man. Let any 
one, who doubts this, read the Rev. Mr. Kin- 


caid’s description of the pagodas in Birmah,| 


found in the Missionary Memorial, trom which 
‘the following is an extract: 

‘lt was near evening when we came before 
Mengoon, the largest pagoda, or temple, in the 
empire. ‘The grandfather of the present reign- 
ing monarch of Birmah, reared this vast pile. 
In the centre of the enormous structure, (cover- 
ing many acres) in a room twenty cubils square, 
are placed images of each member of the royal 
family, made of pure gold; and the amount of 
gold in each image is equal in weight to the in- 
dividual for whom it was made; and also im- 
ages of each nobleman in the empire, of pure 
white silver, and the silver weighed against 
each man. Every thing about this pagoda is 
on a scale of vastness almost overpowering. 
As a specimen, the two lions that guard the 
stuirs leading from the river up to the sacred 
enclosure, though in a couchant posture, are 
ninety feet high.” 


AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

The Rev. Adolph Monod gives tlie following 
illustration of the benefits arising from the read- 
ing of the Bible:—** The mother of a family 
was married to an infidel, who made a jest at 
religion in the presence of his own children ; yet 
she succeeded in bringing them all up in the 
fear of the Lord. lone day asked her how she 
preserved them from the influence of a father 
whose sentiments were so openly opposed to her 
own. This was her answer, ‘ Because, to the 
authority of a father, 1 did not oppose the au- 
thority of a mother, but that of God. From 
their earliest years my children have always 
seen the Bible upon my table. This holy book 
has constituted the whole of their religious in- 
struction. I was silent, that ] might allow it to 
speak. Did they propose a question, did they 
commit any fault, did they perform any good 
action, I opened the Bible, and the Bible, an- 
sweied, reproved, or encouraged them. The 
constant reading of the Scriptures has alone 
wrought the prodigy which surprises you.’ ” 


— 


KEEPING THE SABBATH. 

A French pastor relates the following anec- 
dote : ** In a district in Haute Vienne, where an 
astonishing revival has lately taken place, 
and where almost theentire population seem to be 
desirous of leaving the errors of Romanism, a 
farmer requested his neighbour, one Saturday, 
to come over and assist him on the next day in 
labouring in a field. ‘ You forget,’ 1eplied the 
neighbour, ‘ that we are Papists no longer, and 
that we must not work on the Sabbath.’ ‘ True 
enough,’ said the farmer, ‘ but really I cannot 
find time for this piece of work next week.’— 
* Well, then leave it be, and I will come on Mon- 
day and do it alone.’ This was agreed upon, 
and on Monday, the Sabbath-keeper went and 
performed alone in his neighbour’s field the la- 
bour of which he had been requested to do only 
half. The same man once said, with the sim- 
plicity bordering on sublimity, in reply to some 
who urged that it was impossible to avoid 
losing money in business without telling false- 
‘It is better to lose than to be lost !’ 
Now our friend had not read this in any book, 
for he does not know how to read !” 


A FRAGMENT. 

When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me; when | read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with 
compassion ; when I see the tombs of parents 
themselves, | consider the vanity of grieving for 
those whom we must quickly follow; when | 
see kings lying by those who deposed them; 
when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with 
their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow 
and astonishment on the little competitions, fac- 
tions, and debates of mankind ; when I read the 
several dates of the tombs, of some that died as 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I[ 
consider that great day, when we shall all of us 
be contemporaries, and make our appearance 


together. 


From the New York Journ! of Commerce. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We copy the following letter from the Sand- 
wich Islands Friend, of October Ist. It is da- 
ted Hilo, Sept. 11th, and bears the initials of 
the Rev. Titus Coan, American missionary at 
that station. Such friendly conduct on the part 
of our naval officers toward missionaries in far 
distant countries, and the object in which they 
are engayed, and such gratitude on the part of 
the missionaries toward the naval officers, are 
highly honourable to both. We do not wish 
our navy, like that of France, to become an in- 
strument of propagandism—but a respectful de- 
meanour on the part of our naval officers to- 
wards reliyious establishments, especially when 
founded and sustained by Americans, is certain- 
ly very proper, and tbe contrary would be very 
improper and wrong. The conduct of Captain 
Percival at the Sandwich Islands many years 
since, when lieutenant in command of the Uni- 
ted States schooner Dolphin, diffused such a ter- 
ror both among missionaries and natives, that 
for a long time they dreaded the approach of 
an American ship of war (and the English were 
no better) as much as they now desire and wel- 
come their presence. 

Hrro, Sept. 11, 1845.—In August, the beau. 
tiful U. S. sloop of war Portsmouth, Comman- 
der Montgomery, made us a visit. We were 
much gratified with the kind and polite attentions 
of the commander and his officers, and with the 
quiet and orderly deportment of all on board— 
indicating the excellent discipline of the ship. 

On the 20th ult., the Flag ship Savannah, 
Commodore John D. Sloat, entered our port. 
This is her second visit at Hilo, and it was not 
less pleasant and gratifying than the first. The 
venerable Commodore spared no pains to make 
his stay.here agreeable and useful to us all. 
Besides many personal favours bestowed on us, 
he ofien sent his band on shore to play for the 
gratification of the: natives, as well as of our- 
selves, On a given day he gave a concert, like 
those given by Commodore Jones, and by Capt. 
Armstrong. On this occasion, remarks and 
addresses, expressive of cordial good will, and 
of hearty approbation of the missionary cause, 
were.made by the Commodore and some of his 


he whole! 
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certain consequence, independent of al! the direct 
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and stimulated to press forward in knowledge 
and virtue. The season was one of pleasing in- 
terest, and, we trust, of profit to all present. 
At the close of the exercises, the whole congre- 
gation expressed a cordial and unanimous vote 
of thanks to the Commodore and his officers, 
and to the band, for the distinguished favours 
which had been shown them. 

Were I to follow the promptings of my own 
heart, | would give you the names of gentlemen 
—both of the Savannah and Portsmouth, who 
generously contributed of their substance, to aid 
us in our work among this people. But, as 
some of these gentlemen have modestly request- 
ed that their names might not appear in any 
public acknowledgment which might be made 
of their donations, I will, therefore, out of re- 
spect to their request, simply say that, in addi- 
tion to many kind offices and tokens of respect, 
several gentlemen of the Portsmouth and of the 
Savannah put $65 in cash into my hands, to be 
expended in the cause for which we labour. 
Yours, truly, &c., T. C. 


4 


CONTRASTS IN BENEVOLENCE. 


The following incidents are mentioned by the 
Rev. Mr. Fuller as having occurred during one 
of his recent tours as a collecting agent. 

A lady having two gold pieces, which had 
been presented by her father as keepsakes, gave 
them for the Home Mission Society, saying, * I 
can honour my father no better than by giving 
these to send the gospel to the destitute ;” she 
added a sufficient amount to constitute herself 
a life member. 

Another lady having listened to an address 
which | delivered, sent me the next morning, a 
sum of money which she had reserved for tra- 
velling expenses on a contemplated visit to some 
friends, preferring to aid so good a cause before 
the indulgence she had meditated, 

Another, a young lady, whose means of sub- 
sistence is in her needle, made herself a life 
member by the payment of thirty dollars. 

And yet another. ‘This was a member of a 
church, whose property is estimated at the value 
of between eight and ten thousand dollars. He 
was present when I| delivered an address, and 
subsequently informed me that, for four years, 
he had felt it his duty to withhold his contribu- 
tions for afly missionary purposes, on account 
of the co-operation of the Northern churches 


with those of the South, wishing to be sure that 
his money would not be mingled with that of 
the slave-holders. { explained to him the pre- 
sent position of the North and South, when, on 
obtaining full satisfaction on that point, he with- 
out any direct solicitation from me, presented 
me a donation, in specie, of FIFTY CENTS! 


ROME IN TROUBLE. 


A letter from Rome of October 18, mentions 


on Saturday night, would have been reported from 


that the government was still uneasy respecting 
the disaffection of its subjects. The state pri- 


sons were filled with 7000 prisoners, many of ; 


them of the first families. The Constitutionnel 
says that the Roman government has resolved 
on raising another Joan, in order to take into its 
pay two more Swiss regiments, thereby in- 
creasing the Swiss corps in its service to 10,000 
men. Ten thousand foreigners employed to 
protect Italy against.herself. So much for the 
confidence of Rome in her own subjects and 
members. Her day is ending. She is 300 
years behind the age, and is dying of decrepi- 
‘Take away the bayonets of Austria, and 
the pope would be driven out of Italy.— Poston 
Recurder. 


THE IRREVOCABLE DOOM. 

The hour is coming, and it ‘is a fearful and 
solemn hour, even to the wisest and best; 
the hour is coming, when we must bid adieu 
to the scenes which please us, to the family we 
love, to the friends we esteem. Whether we 
think, or whether we think not, that body which 
is now warm and active with life, shall be cold 
and motionless in death—the countenance must 
be pale, ihe eyes must be closed, the voice must 
be silenced, the senses must be destroyed, and 
the whole appearance must be changed by the 
remorseless hand of our last enemy. We may 
banish the remembrance of the weakness of our 
human nature, we may tremble at the prospect 
of dissolution ; but our reluctance to reflect upon 
it, and our attempts to drive it from our recol- 
lection, are in vain. We know that we are 
sentenced to die, and although we sometimes 
succeed in casting off for a season the convic- 
tion of this unwelcome truth, we never can en- 
tirely remove it. (The reflection haunts us stil]; 
it attends us in solitude, it follows us into socie- 
ty, it lies down with us at night, it awakes with 
us in the morning. The irrevocable doom has 
passed upon us, and too well do we know it, 
‘‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn.” — Townsend. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Orecon Question— Mr. Gallatin’s Propo- 
sition. —The Hon. Albert Gallatin io his fourth 
and last letter to the National [ntelligencer on the 


mediately returned to the house for their rescue, 


Oregon Question, thus states-the proposition which 
he has laboured to establish: It has been attempt- 
ed in these papers to prove— 


lst. That neither of the Powers has an absolute 


and indisputable right to the whole contested ter- 
ritory: that each may recede from its extreme 
pretensions without impairing national honour of 
wounding pride; and that the way is therefore still 
open for an honourable negotiation. 

2d. That the avowed object of the United States, 
in giving notice of the abrogation of the conven- 
tion, is the determination to assert and maintain 
their assuined right of absolute and exclusive 
sovereignty, over the whole territory; that Great 
Britain is fully committed on that point, and has 
constantly and explicitly declared that such an at- 
tempt would be resisted, and that the British inter- 
ests in that quarter be protected; and that war is 
therefore the unavoidable consequences of such a 
decisive step—a war not only necessarily calamit- 
ous and expensive, but in its character aggressive, 
nut justifiable by the magnitude and importance of 
its object, and of which the chances are certain. 

3d. That the inconveniences of the present 
state of things may in a great degree be avoided ; 
that, if no war should ensue, they will be the same, 
if not greater, without than under a convention; 
that not a single object can be gained by giving 
the notice at this time, unless it be to do some- 
thing not permitted by the present convention, and 
therefore provoking resistance and productive of 
war. If asingle other advantage can be gained 
by giving the notice, letit be stated. 

4th. That it has been fully admitted by Great 
Britain that, whether under or without a conven- 
tion, the United States have the same rights as 
herself, to trade, to navigate, and to occupy and 
make settlements in and over every part of the ter- 
ritory ; and that, if this state of things be not now 
disturbed, natural causes must necessarily give the 
whole territory to the United States. 

Under these circumstances, it is only asked that 
the subject may be postponed for the present; that 
Government should not commit itsel! by any pre- 
mature act or declaration; that instead of increas- 
ing the irritation and excitement which exist on 
both sides, time be given for mutual reflection, and 
for the subdual and subsidence of angry and vio- 
lent feelings. Then. and then only, can the de- 
liberate opinion of the American people on this 
momentous upenion be truly ascertained. It is 
not perceived how the postponement fur the pre- 
sent and for a time can, in any shape or in the 
slightest degree, injure the United States. The 
establishment of a kindred and friendly power on 
the Northwest Coast of America, is all that Eng- 
land can expect, all perhaps that the United States 
ought to desire. It seems almost incredible that, 
whilst that object may be attained by simply not 
impeding the effect of natural cases, two kindred 
nations, having such powerful motives to remain 
at peace, and standing at the head of European and 
American civilization, should, in this enlightened 
age, give to the world the scandalous spectacle, 
perhaps not unwelcome to some of the beholdera, 
ofan unnatural and unnecessary war; that they 
should apply all their faculties and exhaust their 
resources in inflicting, each on the other, every in- 
jury in their power, and for what purpose? The 


calamities and miceries of war, will be a mut 
increase of debt and taxation, and the ultimat 
fate of Oregon will be the same as if the war had 
not taken place. ; 


Dreaprut Suipwreces.—The snow storm of 
Saturday night and Sunday last, the effects of 
which were severely felt on land, appears to have 
been one of the most terrific storms that has occur- 
red upon our coast for many years, and the accounts 
already received show thata melancholy loss of 
life and great destruction of property have result-| 
ed from it. Upwards of sixty lives are supposed to 
have been lost, and all under the most heart-rend- 
ins circumstances. The vessels were all wrecked! 
in sight of land, and these help!ess men, women, 
and children perished so wear the Jand that their 
shrieks could have been plainly heard, but that 
they were swallowed up by the roar of the over- 
whelming surf. The wreck master at Squam In- 
let. New Jersey, writes, that he never saw or heard 
of such an appalling scene as the beach presents 
from Squam Inlet, for many miles south. It is 
strewn with boxes, bales, water casks, trunks, 
gocds, wearing apparel, broken spars, and the dead 
bodies, and as there are but three houses on the 
beach, built of wrecked wood, the privations and 
sufferings of those who did survive, must have been 
horrible. 

The daily papers contain a list of the shipwrecks,| 
amounting toten in number. The most distressing 
one was the ship John Minturn, Captain Starke, 
coming into New York from New Orleans with a 
valuable cargo. She was driven broadside on the 
beach and immediately bilged. There were on 
board, besides the regular crew, five passengers, 
the captain’s wife, son, and daughter, and twenty 
seamen returning home from the lost ship Chero. 
kee. The captain, his wife and children, the five 
passengers, and some others of the crew, making 
in all twenty-eight persons, perished. Several es- 
caped with fractured limbs. The cabin passengers 
were Mr. Kohler and lady, Mrs. Stark, Mr. Leeds, 
Captain Babcock, Messrs. Levy and Baker. There 
is an insurance of $30,000 upon the vessel, which 
is owned by Messrs. Stanton & Frost, of New York, 
‘and upon the cargo also. 

The Swedish barque Lotty, going out of New 
York to Antwerp, was blown ashore. The crew 
were saved, but the captain and mate were drown- 
ed. She had a cargo of grain on board. 

We learn that the New York and Offing Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph withstood the storm without 
a single break, and operated from its present termi- 
nus, Coney Island, with perfect success during the 
whole of the late storm; but the gale was too 
severe for their news boats to make their usual 
cruises at sea, consequently no disasters could be 
reported by that means, beyond the distance reach- 
ed, and with their telescope. Had the offing lines 
of telegraph been constructed along the coast of 
New Jersey, many of the disasters which occurred 


hour to hour, as they occurred, and relief could 


have been sent, which, to say the least, might have 
preserved many of the human beings who have 
perished. 

In the harbour of New York the schooner Oran, 
sloops Ontario and George Washington broke adrift 
from the fuot of Jay street, when two citizens be- 


longing to one of the vessels, it is supposed, were’ 
drowned—Captain James W. Johnson, and his son 
William G. the latter in attempting to save his’ 
father. Nodamage tothe vessel. The same paper 
says that a man fell from the deck foot of Liberty 


street, about twelve o'clock, on Saturday evening.| 


His cry was heard by Mr. Shultz, of the steamboat, 
office, who, with the assistance of a spider, rescued 
him alive. He was taken into the Northern Hotel, 
where he soon after died. 

The storm appears to have been one of unusual 
severily, as far as it extended: Boston papers of, 
Monday speak of it as one of the worst experienced | 
in that city. Huge snow-drifts, in some cases five 


feet deep, or more, lined the streets and side- walks, 


und blocked up the lanes and alleys. At Albany, 
snow fell from early Sunday morning till 9 P. M., 
rendering the streets impassable, and blucking up 
every avenue to the city. The depth of snow was 
greater than it had been in five years befure. At 
Harttord, it is very much drifted, and if on a level 
would lie from.fifteen to twenty inches deep. Some 
of the drifts are four and five feet high. In New 
Haven it is between fifteen and seveateen inches 
on a. level. 

A number of vessels have arrived at the port of 
New York, since the storm, who were off the coast, 
all of whom have suffered more or less from it. 
Those vessels that were south of the Capes of the 
Delaware during Saturday and Sunday, report that 
the gale was moderate with them; and it does not 
appear that any great damage had beer done south 
of Egg Harbour. 

The gale conmenced at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on Friday atternoon 13th, and lasted until 
Sunday morning, doing considerable damage to the 
wharves and shipping, but no lives were lost. 


Suockine Casuatty.—On Tuesday, 27th ult. 
at inidnight the dwelling of the Hon. Marshal M. 
Strong, at Racine, Wisc» nsin, was consumed by fire, 
and Mrs. Strong, together with her son, about four 
years, and daughter, two years of age, perished in 
the flames. At the time of the occurrence the 
wind was blowing a gale. There was no man in 
the house at the time; and only a servant girl in 
addition to thuse who perished. Mr. Strong him- 
self, being a member of the Senate of Wisconsin, 
wasabsentat Madison. On discovering the fire, Mrs. 
Strong and the servant, each having had a child 
sleeping with them in the second story of the house, 
escaped to the street; but Mrs. Strong impelled by 
a mother’s love, was heard by the servant to ex- 
claim: “ My children! O! my children !” and im- 


but being overcome most probably, by the rapidly 
spreading flame and smoke, she was unable toreach 
them or to escape, and all perished together. 
When our informant left Racine, the origin of the 
fire had not been discovered. The servant who 
alone, of the inmates escaped, is unable to give fur- 
ther particulars. The bodies of the hapless victims 
were found in a partially consumed state after the 
fire. 


Inprans 1n New Yoru.—There is a population 
of 3753 Iroquois Indians in the State of New York. 
of whom 1781 are males, and 1972 females. Of 
this number 3514 were born in New York, 37 in 
other States of the Union, and 191 in the dominions 
of Great Britain. There are 462 children at school] 
in 14 schools; and eight churches of all denomina- 
tions. Twenty persons have received a college or 
academical education, of whom 7 are physicians, 
and two lawyers. There are 35 interpreters or 
translatory 17 teachers or catechists, 20 mechanics, 
and 371 professed and practical farmers. ‘The quan- 
tity of wheat raised last year, was, neglecting frac- 
tions, 11,000 bushels; corn 35,000; oats 2°,000 
bushels. They exhibited 2275 neat cattle, 803) 
milch cows, 949 horses, 839 sheep, and 3458 hogs. 
$6.215.43 were received for lands let, $2837 for 
products of horticulture, $18,426.69 in cash annui- 
ties. The Senecas have public property valued at 
$13,113.25, and about $80,000 due to individuals, 
under treaty appraisements. 


Suraeons in Passencer Surips.—A petition has 
been circulated in New York asking Congress to 
compel ships bringing steerage passengers to have 
a surgeon on board. 


A New Gas Furnatsuinc Apparatus.—Brown’s 
Hotel, at Washington, is now lighted with gas, fur- 
nished by an apparatus invented by Benjamin F. 
Coston, Esq., of the U. S. Navy. It generates gas 
sufficient fur one hundred burners at an expense of 
from 75 cents to $1 per night. The apparatus 
manufactured by Messrs. Forsyth and Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, consists of a small stove-like fur- 
nace, about four feet wide and twofeet high, with 
a kettle in which rosin or grease is put. Gas is 
made in it at the rate of 400 feet per hour, without 
any purification, and ready for immediate use. 


Louisiana. — The first General Assembly of 
Louisiana, under the new Constitution of that State, 
met at New Orleans on the 9th inst. Amongst the 
most important business to be brought before it, is 
the re-organization of the State Judiciary. It is 
also required to select a new seat of government, 
which, according to the revised constitution, cannot 
be located within sixty miles of the city of New 
Orleans. 


New Briveer.—The bridge over the Mononga- 
hela, destroyed during the great fire in Pittsburgh, 
in April last, has been replaced by a new and sub- 
stantial wire suspension structure, built by Mr. 
Roebling. Being completed. it was thrown open to 
the public a few days ago, and its neat and solid 
construction excited much commendation. 


Tue Cueroxees.—We have no items of local 
news worthy of notice. All is quiet, and we hope 
that the peace of the country may not soon again 
be disturbed from any source. The disturbances 
which have occurred, from time to time, among 
the Cherokees, and the unsettled state of their 
affairs with the Government of the United States, 
through so many years of trial and suffering, exer- 
cise a pernicious influence upon their feelings, mo- 


| who would succeed in extirpating. this evil, would 


ly adjusted so soon as may be possible. And, unti 


rals, and prospects, and they should be o-dersgeiar 
this shall be done, every well disposed beat 


should lend his aid to the preservation of order, to 
the cultivation of fraternal feelings within our 
bounds, and to the maintenance of the laws of the 
country.—Cherokee Advocate. 


Canat or New Yorux.—The New York 
Canal Board have resolved upon further and impor. 
tant reductions in the canal toll. Among them 
is the toll upon corn. This very important article, 
which has hitherto been charged 44 mills per 100 
bushels per mile, is to be charged by the new rate 
at 3 mills, 


Tue Post-Orrice Revenve.—The Washington 
Union publishes the amount of revenue received in 
fifty of the large post-offices, for the fourth quarter 
of 1545, compared with that which accrued in the 
same offices during the fourth quarter of 1844. 
This shows a deficit in the former of $58,484, being 
a fraction less than 401-2 per cent. The only 
large commercial city in the list is Philadelphia. 
The balance in this city for the quarter, compared 
with 1844, was $33,473. In 1845, $21,642, ma- 
king a deficit of $11,831. | 


Capitat or New Yorx.—There is a movement 
in New York to effect the removal of the Seat of 
Government. Albany is within 25 miles of one 
border, and 300 of another. It is proposed to sub- 
mit the question to the people at the next election. 


Tue Mints.—The President has transmitted to 
Congress a report from Dr. Patterson, the director 
of the mint, which states that the whole cuinage 
for the year, at the three mints in operation, 
amounted to $5,668,595—comprising $3,756,447 in 
gold, $1,873,200 in silver, and $30,048 in copper 
coins. 

Savincs Banks or New Yorx.—From a report 
just made by the Bank Committee of the New York 
Assembly, we learn that the ainount on deposit in 
the different Savings Banks of that State, on the Ist 
of January last, was $3,603,535. These deposits) 
have since increased to about ten millions, the lar- 
gest portion of which is owned by mechanics, la- 
bourers, widows, and orphans, and the committee 
recommend that every possible guard should be 
thrown around these depositories of the poor. Bills 
for that purpose are before the Assembly. 


Canapa.—It is ramoured that Lord Cathcart has 
received instructions from the home government to 
expend a million sterling ($4,000,000) in fortifica- 
tions and works of defence. It is certain that ex- 
tensive works have been commenced at Kingston 
and Toronto and at the citadel of Quebec. Oppo- 
site Montreal, on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
extensive military works are in contemplation. 
The experiment of the ice redoubt on the river, 
opposite the city, has been successful, two days’ 
artillery practice having made but little impression 
on it. 


Gams_iers.—The New Orleans Delta says that 
it is estimated that there are now in that city 
at least 300 professional gamblers, the chief por- 
tion of whom board at fashionable hotels. Who then 
can wonder that New Orleans is the favoured home 
of licentiousness and crime? Perhaps, however, 
New York and Philadelphia have no privilege to 
rebuke their sister. If report be true, these cities 
swarm with this pestilent tribe. The magistrate 


win the deepest gratitude and largest honours. 


Distressine anD Fatat Accipent.—We learn 
from the National Intelligencer, that another fatal 
accident occurred on Thursday, 12th inst., by an 
explosion in ti:e laboratory at the Navy Yard. It 
appears that while the workmen were engaged in 
the dangerous operation of preparing detonating 
powder, an explosion took place, which caused the 
immediate death of a person named Dailey, from 
Philadelphia, whose skull and head were shattered 
in adreadtul manner. A son of Captain Mitchell, 
of the steamboat Oceola, had an arm broken by 


this distressing occurrence. We understand the 
concussion was very great, so as to raise the roof 
of the building and otherwise injure it. 


PENNSYLVANIA Banxs.—The tabular statement 
of the condition of the various Banks of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the month of November, 1845, has just been 

ublished under authority of the Auditor of State. 

t shuws that these fifty-one Banks have specie! 
and treasury notes in their vaults to the amount of 
$5,¢ 02,230.80: which, together with their various 
other resources, amounts to $49,935,140.25. Notes 
and bills discounted, $27,102,507.63. 


ScHvuyixi_t Banx.—It is understood that the Di- 
rectors of this institution have determined to carry 
their controversy with the Kentucky Bank up to a 
higher tribunal, being dissatisfied with the recent 
decision of Judge King—and contending that they 
ought not, in justice, be held liable for the derelic- 
tions of an individual in whom they were as much 
deceived as the Kentucky Bank. 


Loss or a SteamBoat.—We learn from the Nor- 
folk Beacon, that the steamer Margaret Kemble, 
owned in Norfolk, and insured in New York, was 
lost in a gale on Friday night, in Albemarle Sound.| 
She sunk in three fathoms water, five miles trom 
land. ‘The passengers and crew, eleven in num- 
ber, escaped with difficulty in the yawl, 


New Jersey Banks.—The 26 banks in this 
Sta'e, according to the returns just made to the 
Legislature, are generally in a sound condition. 
Their aggregate circulation is about $2,200.000, 
and their available assets (besides claims on other 
banks out of the State and personal and real estate) 
aimount to over six millions, viz: bills discounted, 
good, about $5,000,00, specie $535.000. Their 
aggregate capital stock is $3764.— Newark Daily. 


Tue Pitot Boat.—The Washington Union says, 
it can hear of no despatches being sent out by the 
mysterious pilot boat that sailed from New York 
last week. It says that neither Mr. Mertingaw 
(who was advertised as the “confidential and specia! 
messenger” of the State department) or Mr. Bid- 
well (who is attached to the British Legation) 
sailed in her. Both these gentlemen are now in 
Washington. 


Drummonp Lieut.—It is proposed in New York 
to light Broadway, from the American Museum to 
Eighth street, by a single Drummond light, to be 
kept burning all night on the top of the Museum. 
A large concave reflector to be placed near the new 
Grace Church, ina direct line with the light. The 
rays here collected, will be again thrown down 
Broad way, illuminating the whole street for nearly 
two miles, as if with a moon ! 


Inpian Treaty.—We learn from the Lexington 
(Mo.) Telegraph, that Major Harvie, Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs, has succeeded in negotiating 
a treaty with the Kansas Indians, for the purchase 
of the territory now occupied by them. The 
amount purchased is stated at two millions of 
acres, and includes some of the most desirable ter- 
ritory in the valley of the Missouri. A portion of 
the territory is intended for the location of the 
Pottawatainies. The Kansas “move still further 
West. 


Great Ace.—A Mrs. Blake died in Portland, 
Me., in 1824, aged 112 years. Mrs. Moody died 
the same year, aged 111. John Giley died in 
Augusta, Me., 1513, aged 124.—Morris Wheeler’ 
died in Readfield, Me., 1817, aged 115. The wife 
of the Indian chief Orono, died in Old ‘Town, 1818, 
aged 115. Her husband died a few years previ- 
ous, about the age of 112. Richard Furniss died 
in Cushing, Me., 1810, aged 110. The oldest per- 
son we have any record of, who died in this coun- 
try, was Betsy Trantham, who died in Tennessee, 
in 1834, at the advanced age of 154 years. A 
negress died in Pennsylvania, 1808, aged 150. 


First Newspaper.—The First Newspaper print” 
ed in North America was issued at Boston in April: 
1704. It wasa Government journal solely, and 
published by the Postmaster. Philadelphia claims, 
the next honour, in 1719. In New York no paper 
was published until 1725. 


_ Fatse Rumours.—The Washington Union of 
Saturday positively contradicts the truth of all the 
various rumours that are in-circulation relative to 
another Oregon message from the President—of a 
treaty that has been agreed upon, as well as the 
construction which has been put upon the purport 
of the suppressed part of Mr. McLane’s letter to 
Mr. Buchanan. | 


From T'exas.—Galveston papers to the 4th inst., 
have been received at New Orleans. There is no 
news of interest. Governor Runnels, the gentle- 
man appointed by President Polk to the office of 
Collector of Custons, for the District of ‘l'exas, 
arrived on the Ist inst. He has not, we be- 
lieve, received any instructions from the United 
States Government, as to the time and manner of 
entering upon the discharge of his duties, and is at 
a loss to know how to proceed, in the absence of 
such instructions, As yet the revenue laws of 
"l'exas continue in the same force as heretofore, 
and the new Collector has not yet organized his 
office under the laws of the United States. It is 
estimated that one thousand families of emigants 
have crossed the ferry at Washington during the 
last three months. There were four hundred per- 
sons collected at one time on the east bank of the 
Brazos, waiting to pass over the ferry. 


Anorner Spectra Express To 


BY THE Barrisu Minister.— We learn from a ver) 


reliable source, says the Boston Times, of Wednes| 
day, that a fast sailing clipper built schooner sailed 
from Portland last evening, for Liverpool. It is 
expected that she will make the passage in fifteen 
days, The name of the schooner we have not 
learned. She was chartered from the owners by 
Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, at Wash ngton, 
and carried out despatches from him by special 
messenger, who left Washington with thein on 
Friday evening. ‘The source from whence we ob- 
tained this information is a large mercantile house 
of this city, and we feel confident that it is correct. 
The reason why Portland was selected as the port 
to atart from, was in consequence of its being con- 
siderered as likely to prove the shortest and most 
direct route to Liverpool, and least likely to cause 
extra attention to be drawn to it. 


Maeyetic Kendall, Super- 
intendent of Morse’s Telegraph, has published a 
‘card in the Washington Union, in which he ad. 
mits the failure of the efforts thus far to conduct the 
electric fluid across the Hudson. Such is its affin- 
ity for earth and water, that it is difficult to make 
it pass any distance through either. “Keep it in 
the air, and it will fullow your wire around the 
globe.” Mr. Kendall also alludes to the frequent 
breaking of the wires between Newark and Phila- 
delphia, in consequence of. the late storms and ice. 
He does not expect these disasters will entirely 
cease, until a more substantial wire is introduced, 
after which, he says, “the messenger we control 
shall fly through the driving snow, the pouring 
rain, and the rattling hail, with the swiftness and 
serenity of a winged spirit. This is the end at 
which we aim; the means are within our reach; a 
shall be accomplished.” 

FUREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM MEXICO. 

Revolution in Yucatan.—The New Orleans Bul- 
letin publishes a translatiog of the Manifesto of se- 
paration from Mexico, recently issued by the Le. 
gislative Assembly of Yucatan. It appears from 
this docuinent that the declaration is not of abso- 
lute independence, but is based on the refusal of 
the present Mexican Government to conform to the 
stipulations exacted by Yucatan in laying down 
her arms in 1843, and is conditional (in its phrase 
ology) on the continued disregard, by Mexico, of 
those agreements. “It is probable,” remarks the 
Bulletin, “ that the Central Government will suc- 
cumb and offer fresh guaranties; but it is very 
doubtful whether she will be able to appease, or 
obtain any new bonds of, the bold people of the 
Peninsula, who have so long been desirous of re- 
lieving themselves from the anarchism of Mexico. 
The accusation in the Manifesto, of a disposition on 
the part of Mexico, “to sedi the honour of the na- 
tion to foreigners,” and subject it “to receive its 
laws from the strongest party,” has reference, we 
imagine, to the intrigues reported to be going on 
for establishing a Menarchical Government in 
Mexico, and placing a European Prince on the 
throne.” 

By a letter from Havana, dated Jan. 28, we learn 
that Santa Anna anticipated sailing to Vera Cruz 
in the British steamer, on the 9th or 1Uth of this 
month. His object is a renewed attempt to revo. 
lutionize Mexico. What policy Paredes will adopt 
in regard to him, is, like every thing in relation 
to that unhappy country, uncertain. It is said that 
Santa Anna may be induced to favour an adjust 
ment of the dispute with this country, and to cede 


California. 
FROM AFRICA. 

The Slave Trade.—Vhe Liberia, Africa, Herald 
states, that the slavers at Gallinas are, at length, 
forced into a rather unpleasant predicament; that 
they have been lately so closely watched by the 
Cruisers, as not to be able to ship any slaves since 
the Atalanta left. The Patuxent’s cargo of 30 
was ready,as the Herald states, and had been 
marched down to Cape Mount, somewhere in the 
vicinity of which they would have been shipped in 
two or three days, if she had not been taken. This 
last hope cut off, it seems, the slavers, in despair 
ofan opportunity to saip, and unwilling to bear 
any longer the expense of feeding the slaves, emp- 
tied their baracoons, and gave away the slaves, or 
divided them among the head men of the country, 
to labour for them as an equivalent for their food, 
with the promise given that they should be prompt- 


ly returned when there was an opportunity to ship 
them. 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 

Senate.—The Senate have been engaged, almost 
exclusively, during the past week, in the discus- 
sion of the Resolutions reported from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and the various amend- 
ments thereto, to annul and abrogate the Conven- 
tion of 1327, relative to the Oregon Territory. The 
debate was not concluded on Wednesday, the 18th 
instant, 

House.—In the House of Representatives the 
business has been mostly of a local or private na- 
ture, and of little interest to our readers. On Mon- 
day 16th inst., a Resolution was offered ca!ling up- 
on the District Committee to report as to the cx- 
pediency of retreceding the county of Washington 
to the State of Maryland, and the county of Aiex- 
andria to the State of Virginia. The Resolution 
was submitted by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, and 
adopted without opposition. 

Mr. Garret Davis submitted a resolution to print 
a large number of copies of the Tariff bill now. be- 
fore the Committee of Ways and Means, for the 
benefit of the people. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Schenck submitted a resolution that the bill now 
before the Committee of Ways and Means, prepar- 
ed by Mr. Walker, be printed for the use of the 
members of the House. ‘T'his resolution was laid 
on the table—104 to 66. 

On Tuesday 17th inst., Mr. Seaman offered a 
resolution, which was laid on the table, authori- 
zing any member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means to print any copy he may have of the tariff bill 
submitted to that Committee by Mr. Walker, Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. 


MARRIED. 


In Germantown, Pennsylvania, on the evening of the 5th 
instant, by the Rev. Thomas B. Bradford, Mr. Jacor Rir- 
TENHOUSE, Of Roxborough, Pennsylvania, to Miss Rosina 
Berar adopied daughter of George Russell, Esq., 
ot Germantown. 


At Ringoes, New Jersey, on the 11th instant, by the Rev. 
J. Kirkpatrick, D. D., Mr. JosepH GarbINeR Browne, son 
of Dr. John Browne, to Miss Sarau, second daughier of the 
Rev. Dr. Kin KPATKICK. 


On the Ist ult, by the Rev. James W. Stewart, Mr. 
LyLe, tou Miss Jane Kincaip.— By the same, on 
the 8th ult., Mr. Rosert Fartow, to Miss Mary SHARKEY. 
— By the same, on the 13th ult, Mr. Ropert Stewart, to 


Miss Letitia CATHEERWOop —By the same, on the 6th inst., 
McNEE Ey, to Miss Mary Suitu, all of Phila- 
elphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Lyons Farms, near Newark, New Jersey, on the 
6th instant, Joun Jounston, of the city of New York, for- 
merly of Arbroath, Scotland, in the fortieth year of his age. 

Died, on Tuesday afternoon 17th inst., Mrs Caro.ine, 
wife of Joun H. Brown, and daughter of Archelaus Flint, 
of Philadelphia, aged 37. 

“Tis finished! the conflict is past, 
Her heaven born spirit is fled.” 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet, by adjournment| 


from the 9th inst., on Monday the 23d, at a half past 11, A M., 
at the Mission House. _P. E. Srevenson, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF ORANGE. 
The Presbytery of Orange will meet in Oxford, North 


Carolina, on Wednesday belore the second Sabbath in April, 
at seven o'clock, P. M. N. H. Harpine, Slated 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS. 


The Rev. L. H. Van Doren, of Freehold, N. J., will de- 
liver the next lecture cf this course to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 22d inst., in the Reformed Dutch church, on Wash- 
ington Square, Su/ject—*The Bible is so constructed that 
the Christian reader must kindly remember, and deeply 
sy™pathize with the Jews.”” Service to commence atseven 
o'clock. -\ collection will be taken up in aid of the funds 
= the American Society for Meliorating the condition of the 

ews. 


HAMMOND STREET CHURCH. 

The Rev. W. D. Snodgrass, D. D., will preach to-morrow 
(Sibbath) evening, 22d inst, in the lecture-ruom of the Ham- 
mond Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Hammond 
and Factory streets, New York. Services to commence at 
half pastseven o’ciock. A meeting for prayer will be held 
in the basement under the lecture-room immediately before 
service, to commence at a quarter before seven o clock. 


LECTURES T0 THE YOUNG. 

The twentieth lecture of this course, will be delivered 

by the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, of Brooklyn, in the North 

Dutch church, to-morro” (Sabbath) evening, 22d inst. Sud- 
ject—Duties of Young Men to their couhiry. 


COLPORTEUR ASSOCIATION. 


The first Anniversary of the Colporteur Association of 
the city of New York, will be held in the Broadway ‘I'aber 
nacle, on Monday evening next, 23d inst., at seven o'clock. 
Addresses may be expected from the Rev. Dr. Bethune of 
Philadeiphia, and the Rev. W. W. Everts of the Baptisi| 
church of the city of New York. Mr. 8. W. Stebbins a Col- 

trom Tennessee, will also address ing and 


with the practical working of the Colportage system. 


ORKS ON POPERY.—The Presbyterian Board of 

blication have published and offer for sale the 

following standard works on Popery. which will be found 

worthy the attention of those who wish to understand the 

character and tendencies of tha: poliuco-religious system 

which is aiming to engross all power in church and state, 
in our country. 

Porpery a Novety, 50 cents, Lectures on Popery, by 
Noel, Jerrain, &e., 75 cenis, History of ihe Inquisition, 42 
cents, History of the Council of Trent, 374 cents. Essa 
on Romanism, 81 cents Church of Rome the Apostasy, 
cenis. Book of Popery, 374 cents. Dialogue ee u 
Popish Priest and a Protestant, 35 cents. Calvin on the N 
cessity of a Refurmanhon, 40 cenis Boardman on Romish 
Intolerance, 25 cents. 

And the foliowing ‘Tracts on Popery. pages for a cent, 
Testimony of Histury against the Church of Kome, pp. 56. - 
The Virgin Mary, pp. 56. R. J Breckinridge on Rule of 
Faith, pp. 43. Natural Fruits of Pop ry pp 34. Dr. Miller 
on Danger of Education in Reman Catholic Seminaries, 

24. Dr. Cooke on Saerifice of the Mass, pp. 45. wee 
Breckinridge on the Confessional, pp. 28. Perverted ‘Trae 
diuvn the io of the Church, pp. 24. Dangers of Jesuit 
Instruction, pp Together with Dr. Duff's admirable 
tract on the Hiatory and Principles of the Jesuits, price 8 
cents. For sale at the Bookstore, corner of Seventh and 
George streets. Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 

and Brick Ghurch Chapel, New York, 
M. ALLEN, Agent. feb 21—3t 


OTTER ON THE ROMISH MASS —Lately publish- 
ed by G. S. Aprieton, 148 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

phia. The Mass and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic 
Church, translated from the Latin, with Notesand Remarka, 
by the Rev. J. R. Cotter, A. M. Nothing is more commoa 
than to hear persons of all orders say that they cannot com- 
prehend the Roman Mass when they see it celebrated. The 
reason is this, the vocal part is entirely mm Latin and inaudi- 
ble. Hence a translation of it in English was very needful, 
and as Mr. Cotter observes in his Preface, it is astonishing 
that it never before was done. In the volume under notice, 
the whole series from the beginning to the end 1 given in 
Latin text, with a very exact version in our own language, 
thus presenting to us an original work of the highest value 


- and authenticity to all Protestants and Roman Catholics 


who are anxious to comprehend the entire ritual of the 
Mass both in its ‘octrines and ceremonies. Price 38 cents. 
feb 21—3t 


ORKS OF THE REV. JOUN TODD.—The follow- 
ing works, by the Rev. John Todd, viz. The Sabbath 
School Teacher; designed to aid in elevating and pertect- 
ing the Sabbath School System. ‘The Students’Manual, De- 
signed by specific Directions to aid in forming and strength- 
ening the intellectual and moral character and habits of the 
student Tenth edition. Truth Made Simple, being the 
first volume of a System of Theology for Children. Character 
of God. Second edition. Lectures to Children, familiarly 
illustrating important truth. ‘Thirteenth edition, ‘The 
Young Man. Hints addressed to the Young Men of the 
United States. Second edition. Also, Todd's —— White, 
being Remains of Henry Kirke White, with an Introduction 
by the Rev. John Todd. Forsale by 
PERKINS & PURVES, 
feb 21—3t 142 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


AMPBELL’S QUARTO EDITION OF SCOTT'S 
COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE.—The 
Subscriber respectfully announces that the publication of 
this work is rapidly drawing to a close. Owing to a ma- 
calculation, the work will extend to 58 numbers, instead of 
50, as was originally advertised. Forty-seven have been - 
issued, completing the first four volumes. The fifth and 
last volume will be ready by the end of the present month 
or early in March. The price of the five volumes in num- 
bers, will be $14 50. ; 
Cee and “ane who may remit for Four Co- 
pies, will be entilled toafifth copy gratis. 
CAMPBELL, 


ES M. ‘ 

feb 21—3t 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
LIBERAL OFFER.—The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. anxious to accommodate certain classes of 


urchasers, offer their publications for sale on the following 

AABERAL TERMS :—Ministers of the Gospel, Candidates for 
the Ministry, Churches, Sabbath-schools, ‘Theologica Semi- 
naries, and Literary Institutions, sending orders for books, 
accompanied with the cash, shall receive for every ten dollare 
sent, books to the amount of thirteen dollars and fifty cents, 
at catalogue price, being a premium of 35 per cent. for cash. 
Other purchasers wil! be allowed a disconnt of 24 per cent, 
on cash bills amounting to not less than $13.15; or 20 per cent. 
and six months’ credit, on bills amounting to $62.50. 

First Ciass.—Books suitable for a Minister's Liprary, 
though not exclusively so.—Miller on Creeds, Baxter's Re- 
furmed Pastor, Miller on Presbyterianism and Baptism, Con- 
fession of Faith, Lime Street Lectures, Popery a Novelty, 
Mystery of Godliness, Milleron the Ministry, Charnock on the 
Attributes, Hodge’s History. of the Presbyterian Church, 
Lectures on Popery, Lectures on the Jews, Owen on the 
Holy Spirit, Essays on Romanism, Karly Records of the 
Presbyterian Church, Church of Rome the Apostasy, Synod 
of Dort, Owen on Justification, Charnock on Christ Crucified, 
Lectures on Shorter Catechism, Peter Edwards of Baptism, 
Calvin's Institutes, Daillé on the Fathers, Reformation in 
Italy. Herschell on the Jews, Poole’s Dialogue on Popery, 
Mason on the Church, Character of Calvin, Puseyite Epis- 
copacy, Calvin on Reforming the Church, Fisher's Cate- 
chism, Old and New Theology, McCrie's re Knox, 
Pictet's Christian Theology, Owen on Redemption—40 vol- 
catalogue price $34.41—To Ministers, &c.,for cash, 


umes, 
$25.49 

Seconp Crass.—Books suitable for a CONGREGATIONAL 
Lisrary.—Mute Christian, Halyburton’s Great Concern, 
Christian Consistency, Self-Employment, Boardman on Ori- 
ginal Sin, Pleasures of Religion, Anxious Inquirer, Offices 
of Christ, Divine Purpose, Spirit of Prayer, Spruce Street 
Lectures, Guide to Communicants, Visit to the House of 
Mourning, Charnock on Regeneration, Love to Christ, 
Scripture Portions, Christian's Great Interest, Life of Mel- . 
ville, Flavef on Antinomianism, Fulfilling of Scriptures, 
Bound Tracts, Saint’s Encouragement, Return of Prayers, 
Church History, Life of Owen, Life of Baxter, Christian 
Education, Life of Rodgers, Mystery of Providence, Life of 
Philip Henry, W. Thorp Buchanan, Miller on Ruling 4EI- 
ders, Life of Melancthon, Boston’s Fourfold State, Force of 
Truth, Council of Trent, Religions Experience, Westmin- 
ster Assembly, History of the Covenaniers, Chief End of 
Man, Dickinson’s Five Points, Dickinson’s Letters, Fruits 
of the Spirit, Scripture Directory, Shaw’s Immanuel, Snod- 
grass on Sanctification, Christian's Portion, Lives of Hervey 
and Toplady, Owen on Indwelling Sin, Soul’s Conflict, Pro 
testant Church in France, Reformation in Spain, British Re- 
formers, 12 volumes, Book of Popery, Communicant’s Cate- 
chism, Revivals in Scotland, &c., Dying Thoughts, Adam's 
Private Thoughts, Almost Christian, Acquaintance with 
God, Dying Hours, Communicant’s Companion, Trial of the 
Witnesses, Rise and Progress of Religion, Lives of British 
Reformers, Book of Poetry, Keith’s Kk vidences of Christiani- 
ty, Annals of Persecution in Scotland, Alexander's Eviden- 
ces, Pilgrim’s Progress, Rule of Faith, Memoir of McCheyne, 
Letter on Conversion, Self--xamination, Popish Intolerance, 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, Lawson’s Keflections, Foun- 
tain of Wisdom, Life of Mrs. Savage and her Sisters, Christ 
All in All, Janeway’s Internal Kvidence, The Christian 
Mother, Strong Consolation, Divine Guidance, Monthi 
Concert, Bible Truth.—101 volumes, catalogue price $49.75. 
To Churches, &c., for cash, $36.85. 

Tuirp Ciass.—Books suitable for 
This Library consists of 57 volumes, catalogue price $16 57 
—T'o Sabbith-schools, &e., for cash, $12.27. 

Of these books, the Editor of the Presbyterian of the West, 
published at Cincinnati, says:—‘* We know froin actual ex- 
perience in book publishing, that they are cheap, very c 
And we, moreover, speak what we do know when we say, 
that there are few, perhaps no books published in the Unined 
States, that are gotten upin the workman-like style in which 
the Board furnishes her valuable publications,’ 

Orders received by 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 
or M. ALLEN, 
feb 21—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


ARY LUNDIte DUNCAN’S BROTHER.—Mission- 

i ary Life at Samoa. as exhibited in the Journals of 
Geo. A. Lundie, during the revival of 1840—4]1, at Tutuila, 
edited by his mother. ‘This is a Memoir of the brother of 
Mary Lundie Duncan, a book so popular as to have reached 


its fifth edition. For sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh st.. near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
feb 21—3t 


OURTH VOLUME OF D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION.—The Subscriber having 

made arrangements with the author and publishers of the. 
forthcoming volume of this great work to receive the early 
sheets, previous to its publication in Europe, has now the 
satisfaction of announcing that he will issue it (if no unfore- 
seen casualty occurs) early in March. ‘This volume, illus- 
trated with two fine steel portraits, one of the author, and 
the otherof Luther as he appeared before the Diet of Worms, 
will be turnished— 

Uniform with the subscriber's cheap edition. half cloth, 374 


do. edition in full cloth, 

Do. do. best edition, thick paper, extra c'oth, 75 
The four volumes in haifcloth, . . ....e8. 1.25 
Do, do. fine thick paper, extra cloth, new type, 2.50 


of course its results to the author are exceedingly doubtful 
—many will be gratified by learning that one half the profits 
of all that are sold, or ordered and paid for, previous to the 
publication of any rival edition, will be paid to the author : 
—the original contract, by which the Subscriber agreed to 
pay fifieen hundred do:lars for the copy, has been recently 
cancelled by the desire of the author and his publishers, 
and the present arrangement substituted for it. Nearly one 
hundred thousand copies of the former part of this work 
having been suid, it is hoped that a large number of those 
who have purchased them, will at once secure the fourth 
volume, thatthe author may realize all the benefit which 
this arrangement can produce. 
CONTENTS OF FourTH VoLuME. 

The first half of the volume in particular abounds in inte- 
resting and curious matter. ‘The opening is in the author's 
best atyle. 

Book 13th. The Protest and the Conference, 1526—1529. 

The Augsburg Confession, 1530. 

15th. we the Reformation, 1526 


16th. Catastrophe, 1528—1530, 

This volume contains the most important epochs of the 
Reformation on the Continent, such as the T'wo Diets of 
Spires, 1526 and 1529, the latter celebraied for the great 
Protest of the Keformed States; the conference at Marburg 
between the Swiss and German Reformers; the Augsburg 
Confession ; the progress of the Gospel in Switzerland, ter- 
minating with the catastrophe at Cappel, in which Zwingle 
was slain; and the death of CEcolampadius. Among the in- 
cidental matters bearing on the Reformation in Germany, is 
the sack of Rome by the imperialists under the Constable 
Bourbon; the establishment of the evangelical form of wor- 
ship, the violent persecutions of the Reformers, &c. &c. 

ROBERT CARTER, 
Publisher, No. 58 Canal street, New York. 
eb 21— | 


COMMENTARY —in three volumes—with 
that of Henry, the Comprehensive. and several 
lar works on the various books of the Old and New Testa: 
ment, including nearly every publication to facilitate the 
study of the scriptures. For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 


give much interesting information, and many facts * aay 


feb 21—3t 37 South Seventh st. near Chestnut, Philad. 
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- becomes a common sailor, passes through many 


_ whose curiosity or taste may lead them to dip 


_ly aims to benefit the souls of his readers. In 


of their revision. They say: * This edition is 


hit the peculiarities of his phraseology. 


.. These three volumes constitute a part of Wi- 


_ haps few persons, better qualified for the task, 


$2 
 BECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Tne. Ponrrane Paincipies. Ty 
_ Edwin Hall, New York, 1846, Baker §- 
Seribner; Philadeiphia, Hooker. 8vo, pp. 
440. 
"The author presents, in his advertisement, a 
summary of his designs in this publication, 
which are “to set forth the causes which brought 
the Pilgrims to these shores; to exhibit their 
principles ; to show what these principles are 
worth, and what it cost\to maintain them; to 
vindicate the character of the Puritans from the 
aspersions which have been cast upon them, 
and to show the Puritanic system of church 
polity, as distinguished from the Prelatic.” All 
this is accomplished with both zeal and know- 
ledge, and the whole narrative, extending back 
to:the early times of the Puritans, and embrac- 
ing a most important period of ecclesiastical 
history, is full of absorbing interest, not merely 
to the descendants of the Pilgrims, but to every 
American Christian. We have met with no 
work, which, to our mind, presents so satis- 
factory, and yet succinct a history of the times 
and events to which it refers; and, although 
the author necessarily eulogizes a church go- 
vernment, which we do not regard as the best, 


yet this subtracts but little from the pleasure| 


which the perusal of his volume is calculated to 
afford. The style in which the book is printed 
is creditable and worthy of the subject. 
Tas Mersop or Grace in the Holy Spirit’s 
_ applying to the souls of men, the Eternal 
Redemption contrived by the Father, and ac- 
complished by the Son. By the Rev. John 
Fiavel, First American edition, revised and 
somewhat abridged. American Tract So- 
ciety. 12mo, pp. 560. 

~ Flavel has long been with us a favourite di- 
vine, His eminent piety throws a sacred glow 
over all his writings, in all of which he evident- 


its subject and treatment, this isone of his most 
impoftant efforts. As we have had no time to 
compare the present with former editions, it 
may be important to add the Society’s account 


printed from the treatise in the author’s works, 
after a careful revision, in which obsolete and 
antiquated phraseology is corrected ; obscure, 
Joaded, or repetitious. passages and notes, espe- 
cially in the dead languages, are abbreviated or 
omitted, and the heads and subdivisions simpli- 
fied ; but the principal thoughts are scrupulous- 
ly retained, generally in the very words of the 
author. A valuable table of contents is also 
added,” 


ANECDOTES FoR THE FamiLy anv Socrat Cir- 
cir, Selected for the American Tract So- 
ciety. 18mo, pp. 408. 

Anecdotes of the kind here collected, often 
appeal to. the mind and heart, with a force at 
once awakening and constraining. Persons 
who will not undertake to read a religious trea- 
tise, will be enticed to read a religious anecdote 
which may contain a pointed admonition. The 
selection is made with judgment, and there is a 
general arrangement observed. The book is 
calculated to be useful. | 


PHItanrHRory, oR My Morner’s Brste. 

Founded on an incident which happened in 
_ New York. New York, 1846, Harper g- 

Brothers. 18mo, pp. 169. 

A pleasingly written tale, alleged to be found- 
ed on actual occurrences, but so full of remarka- 
ble coincidences, as to betray the aids of imagi- 
nation ia its construction, The general moral 
it inculcates is, that good and benevolent deeds 
bring their own reward with them. 


orEcAasTLE Tom; or the Landsman turned 
' Sailor. By Mary S. B. Dana; author of 

“The Northern and Southern Harps ;” **The 

Young Sailor,” &c. New York, 1846, Har- 

per §- Brothers, 18mo, pp. 216. 

Forecastle Tom, the hero of the narrative, is 
a wild and reckless youth, brought up amidst 
luxury, and spoiled by indulgence. His pas- 
sionate temper was permitted to have its sway, 
because his parents disapproved of Solomon’s 
doctrine of using the rod. He leaves his home,} 


hardships, becomes deeply immersed in vice, 
is brought to the lowest state of degradation, 
and is, at length, sheltered by the Sailor’s Home; 
and then savingly converted, so that all ends 
happily. The construction of the tale evinces 
the presence of a skilled writer, abounds in gra. 
phic sketches, and it is by no means the least 
remarkable feature of it, that a female should 
so well conceive the seaman’s character, and 


Srories THE [Tartan Poets; being a 
summary in Prose, of the poems of Dante, 
Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso; with 
comments throughout, occasional passages 
versified, and critical notices of the lives and 
genius of the authors. By Leigh Hunt. In 
three paris. New York, 1846, Wiley ¢- 
Putnam, 12mo, pp. 204, 337, and 564. 


ley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 
The title page furnishes an index to their cha- 
racter. Those who are unacquainted with the 
Italian, and yet may wish to know something 
of the poets who wrote in that language, may 
consult these volumes for an abstract of their 
lives and works. Leigh Hunt is a lively wri- 
ter, and his sketches are quite sufficient, we 
should think, to satisfy the majority of readers, 


into Italian literature. 


PerverRTED TRADITION, THE BANE OF THE 
Caurcu. By the Rev. Josiah Pratt, B. D., 
and— 
Tue SacriFice oF THE Mass, examined in the 
light of the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and his Holy Apostles; being a full report 
of a sermon preached by H, Cooke, D. D., 
. LL.D. of Belfast. | 
These are two very lucid and able tracts just 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
eation, and occupying a place in a series issucd 


by the Board on the subject of Popery. Per- 


could have been selected for writing in a popular 
and forcible style on the subjects of Perverted 
Tradition, and the Mass, than the persons above 
mentioned. We4take the occasion to recom- 


| arp beginning to be overrun by foreign Jesuits, 


Also, an appropriate and instructive sermon de- 


this whole series of tracts on popery, for wide 
circulation. | 
Tae History or Joun Marten. A sequel to 
the Life of Henry Milner. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood, New York, 1846, Harper §- Brothers, 

12mo, pp. 352, 
Th: history of a young minister, written in 


the pleasing and descriptive style of the well 
known author, in which are to be found excel- 
lent hints, both for ministers and congregations. 


Scorr’s Famity Biste,—Numbers 43 to 47 
inclusive, have been published, completing the 
fourth volume, and bringing the Commentary 
down to Acts 28th. The whole will be finished 
by the publication of another volume. We 
need not repeat our commendation of this valu- 
able and well printed work. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF THE on 
——This is the title of an energetic address de- 
livered by the Rev, T. J. P. Anderson, before! 
the Union Society of Hampden Sidney College, 
Virginia, By a series of undoubted and well 
selected facis, the author exhibits the great debt 
which the world owes to the Bible for the es- 
tablishment of human liberty. 


We have before us a sermon on Capital 
Punishment, written by the Rev. S. Brown, 
junior pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Zanesville, Ohio, which embraces a neat, popu- 
lar argument on the scriptural authority for 
the punishment of wilful murder, by death. 


livered by the Rev. H. N. Wilson, of Long 
Island, at the funeral of the late highly esteem- 
ed Rev. Amzi Francis, of Bridgehampton, Long 
Island. We extract from it an account of the 
last moments of this good man, which may be 
found under our obituary head. 


Ectectic Macazine.—The February num- 
ber has appeared with a beautiful engraving by 
Sartain. Papal States, Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, Headley’s Letters from Italy, Danish 
Researches in Greenland, are among its valu- 
able articles. 

Perropicats Recervep.—T he Episcopal Ob- 
server for January. The Banner of the Cove- 
nant for February. The United States Catho- 
lic Magazine for February. 

Lirrety’s Living Acre.—The 92d number 
has appeared. In its contents amusement and 
instruction are mingled. 

Harper’s Picrorrat Brate.—No. 49 of this 
costly work has appeared. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Where, where are all the birds that sung 
A hundred years ago? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprung 
A hundred years ago? 
The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon— 
Where, O where, are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smiles, and the lover’s sighs, 
That lived so long ago? 


Who peopled all the city streets, 
A hundred years ago? 
Who filled the church with faces meek, 
A hundred years ago? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail, 
The plot that work’d 
A brother’s hurt, 
Where, O where, are plots and sneers, 
The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s fears, 
That lived so long ago? | 


Where are the graves where dead men slept 
A hundred years ago? | 
Who, when they were living, wept, 
A hundred years ago? 
By other men, 
That knew not them, 
Their lands are tilled, 
_ Their graves are filled, 
Yet nature then was just as gay; 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 
A hundred years ago. 


THE DEATH-BED OF A LIBERTINE, OR WHAT 
IS TO BE DONE WITH Us? 

In one of the cities near the Mediterranean 
sea, but a few years since, an American mis- 
sionary was called to visita dying man. Fol- 
lowing the messenger who had come for him, 
he was led to the house of a physician where 
he found an English traveller rapidly sinking 
under the ravages of an acute and violent fever. 
His appearance indicated a man of pleasure and 
fashion, broken down and ruined by a career of 
reckless dissipation and now the victim of dis- 
ease that his wicked indulgences had induced. 
A glance at the wreck of the man prostrate and 
wasted, dispelled the idea of recovery, and 
awakened the lively sympathy of the mission- 
ary. The wretched sufferer was aware of his 
danger, and in view of coming death, was terri- 
bly alarmed for the safety of his immortal soul. 
He had seldom, perhaps never, thought of it be- 
fore ; but compelled to look back on a life of sin, 
he saw that he had made no preparation for 
eternity, and as the man of God entered the 
room where he lay, he was crying for mercy 
as if he had felt the flames of hell kindling 
around him. 

There was no time to lose. Death was urg- 
ing on his destroying work. Whatever could 
be done must be done quickly, and addressing 
himself to the dying profligate, the missionary 
directed him to the Lord Jesus Christ, as a Savi- 
our able and willing to save unto the uttermost! 
all that come to God by him. Suddenly start-} 
ing up in the bed and looking wildly around the 
room, the wretched man groaned out, “ [am 
burdened, I am burdened ; | must unbosom my- 
self, | must confess my sin.” He was told that 
it would do him no good to confess his sins to 
men, but if even now in his extremity, with sor- 
row for his guilt, he would trust in Jesus, that 
he might find mercy. He insisted, however, 
that he must tell the tale of his iniquity, and pro- 
ceeded to confess his past sins resulting in the 
ruin of those who had trusted in his honour ; 
sins that now haunted his dying couch lke the 
ghosts of murdered victims, planting thorns in 
his pillow, and arrows in his heart. After thus 
*‘unbosoming” himself he felt no relief, and 
when exhausted by suffering he sank into tem- 
porary slumber, his ravings continued distracted 
and frightful. His whole frame was shaken 
with the intensity of his anguish, and every fea- 
ture and muscle was distorted. Now and then 
he would cry out with earnestness, ‘‘ Lord Jesus ;” 
and once after a long cessation of groans, when 
those at his bedside thought his soul was in eter-} 
nity, he exclaimed : Lord Jesus, have mercy !”'| 
Roused again to the terrible consciousness of his 
situation, he inquired impatiently, if it would not 


mend to our brethren, whose neighbourho 


him. 


soon. be over, feeling life in so. much mental 
misery, insupportable, though death must intro, 
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ones his soul to misery still more dreadful to 
endure. 

The good missionary had exhausted all his 
powers of persuasion to win this poor sinner 


to the Saviour, and despairing of his salvation 
sat in the dark chamber of death, overpowered 
with his own emotions, and listening to the half 
uttered lamentations of the sufferer. Thedyin 
man would repeat his shameful story as if the 
repetition would relieve his heart, and as he men- 
tioned one sin of peculiar guilt, he cried out, 
“That’s the load that weighs on my con- 
science!” Rising suddenly and summoning his 
last energies, he threw off the clothes from the 
bed and gazing round the room said to the min- 
ister at his side, ‘‘ O sir, that’s a mighty idea! 
that’s a mighty idea! to go and throw one’s self 
down before God, to see what is to be done with 
us. Yes, sir, it’s to see what is to be done with 
us.” He tossed himself a little longer on his 
bed of thorns, raved of those whom he had ruin- 
ed, screamed for mercy, though no mercy came, 
wept and prayed, and groaned and died. 


SAYINGS FROM THE PERSHN. 

The horse that is ever bounding, makes a 
short journey long. The man who is ever 
vaunting performeth little. 

Muscles open their mouth to swallow the 


pearls dropped from the stars. Wise men open 
theirs only to utter words more precious than 
arls. 
The king has many servants, but no friend. 


The Arab has no servants, but he has his throne.| 


The Arab is richer than the king. 

The rose is sweetest when it first opens, and 
the spikenard root when the herb dies. Beauty 
belongs to youth, and dies with it, but the odour 
of piety survives the tomb. 

The fishes are mute, lest they should reveal 
the secrets of the great deep. Solomon knew 
them, and yet he died. 

The travéller in the desert, when his camel 
runs his nose into the sand, throws himself up- 
on his face and death flies over him. What 
the prudent man sees the viziers do, that doeth 
he likewise, and so saveth his head. 

Fire createth all things and destroyeth all 
things. A little is life, a great deal is death. 


— 


LIGHT FROM FLOWERS. 

Amongst the remarkable effects ea 
through the agency of light, a singular phenome- 
non in natural history is given in * Dick’s Prac- 
tical Astronomer,” as related by a Sweflish lec- 
turer. One evening, it is stated, he , 
faint flash of iight repeatedly dart from a mari- 
gold. Surprised at such an uncommon appear- 


ance, he resolved to examine it with attention ;) 


and, to be assured it was no deception of the 
eye, he placed a man near him, with orders to 
make a signal at the moment he observed the 
light. Thev both saw it constantly at the same 
moment. The light was most brilliant on mari- 
golds of an orange or flame colour, but scarcely 
visible on pale ones, ‘ The flash was frequently 
seen on the same flower two or three times in 
quick succession, but more commonly at inter- 
vals of several minutes; and when several 
flowers in the same place emitted their light to- 
gether, it could be observed at a considerable 
distance. The phenomenon was remarked in 
the months of July and August at sunset, and 
for halfan hour, when the atmosphere was clear ; 
but after a rainy day, or when the air was loaded 
with vapours, nothing of it wasseen. The mari- 
gold, monk’s-hood, orange lily, and Indian pink 
emitted flashes more or less vivid. As to the 
cause of this phenomenon, says Dick, different 
opinions may be entertained. From the rapidi- 
ty of the flash, and other circumstances, it may 
be conjectured that electricity is concerned in 
producing this appearance. M. Haggern, of 
Sweden, after observing the flash from the orange 
lily, the anthers of which are a considerable dis- 
tance from the petals, found that the light pro- 
ceeded from the petals only ; whence he con- 
cludes that this electrical light is caused by the 
pollen, which, in flying off, is scattered upon the 
petals. But perhaps the true cause is yet to be 
ascertained. ‘The matter certainly deserves the 
attention of the curious, and is an interesting 
subject for the philosopher and scientific botanist. 


A MAN WITH ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE 
CHILDREN. 


The Worcester Shield, published at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, gives the following account of 
an extraordinary man, now living in Somerset 
county: ‘*There is at this time, in a neigh- 
bourhood in Somerset county, Md., an old 
man named Nelson, in his 91st year, who has 
145 children, grand-children and great-grand- 
children now living within the sound of his 
voice. In his own language, he ‘can stand at 
his door on a calm morning, and make every 
one hear him with the exception of three.” He 
further says, reasoning from what has occurred, 
‘if his life is spared 5 years longer, he will have 
200 instead of 145 collaterals, immediately 
around him.” He yet retains the vigour and 
activity of youth—is fond of sporting, and of- 
ten amuses himself by hauling the seine—and 
sometimes stands for hours waist deep in the 
water without experiencing any bad effect from 
his wife about three winters ago, 
with whom he had lived in happy wedlock 59 
years. It has been 20 years since he has had 
any sickness, and 40 years since he has re- 
quired a physician for himself. He is quite a 
monument of antiquity, being perfectly familiar 
with the scenes of the Revolution, during which 
time, he was engaged in the then profitable busi- 
ness of oystering; and supplied Gen. Washing- 
ton’s table with oysters at Mount Vernon, until 
his death. He has frequently been in his house,| 
and received the money forthe cargo from the 
great man’s own hand. He says it was his 
custom never to buy less than fifty bushels, 
part of which his neighbours would get from 


THE DAUGHTER OF TYRE. 

Though it is quite foreign to my present ob- 
ject to say any thing respecting the daughter of 
Tyre, yet I cannot help mentioning a word re- 
garding her ruins. ‘To those who feel a greater 
interest in the birth-place of Hannibal, I would 
recommend Sir Granvil Temple’s small, but 
learned and interesting publication: ‘I was pre- 
pared,” says the eminent author just mentioned, 
“to see but few vestiges of its former grandeur ; 
it had sooften suffered from the devastating eflects 
of war, that | knew many could not exist; but 
mny heart sunk within me when, ascending one 
of its hills, (from whose summit the eye em- 
braces a view of the whole surrounding coun- 
try to the edge of the sea,) | beheld nothing 
more than a few scattered and shapeless masses 
of masonry. Yes, all vestiges of the splendour 
and magnificence of the mighty city had indeed 
passed away, and its very name is now un- 
known to the present inhabitants.” The. only 
well-preserved constructions are the cisterns 
situated under Burj-jedeed, or New Fort. They 
form an oblong square of 449 feet in length by 
116 in breadth. ‘There are 18 cisterns, each 
93 feet long, 19 feet 8 inches wide, and to the 
summit of the vault 27 feet 6 inches high, but 
only capable of containing a depth of 17 feet 
water. These cisterns were supplied by rain 
water, which, falling on the roof, was conduct- 
ed by earthen pipes (which still exist) below. 
At the village Moalika, there are about thirteen 
or fourteen cisterns, much larger than those just 
mentioned ; and though they are now convert- 
ed into dwelling-places and stables, they are not 
in such good preservation: as those at Burj- 
jedeed. These were supplied with water from 
Zowwaan, a distance of fifiy miles. The wa- 
ter was brought by an aqueduct, the ruins of 


ceived al 


And didst thou,not wish thy days renewed, 


whichare still seen. ‘Through the praiseworthy 
exertions of Sir Thomas Reade, several grand 
ruins have of late been «discovered. He ob- 
tained permission from H, H,, the bey, to ex: 


cavate on the ruins of Carthage; and Mr. 
Honnegger, a clever German architect, under- 
took the superintendence. The British consul- 
general defrayed all the expenses. The ruins 
of an extensive building, about which there are 
many conjectures, have been laid bare. Noth- 
ing can exceed the solidity with which it was 
built. I believe Sir Thomas endeavoured, when 
in England a few years ago, to establish a so- 
ciety for carrying out his noble object; and it 
is to be regretted that his plan did not meet with 
that success which it certainly deserved. Ai 
the foot of the hill at Moalka, and in the direc- 
tion of the lake, are the remains of an amphi 
theatre, the length of which was 300 feet, by 
230, and the dimensions of the area 180 by 
100. There are also to be seen the ruins of a 
small theatre facing the sea. These, and a few 
more ruins, are the only remains of a city 
which was at one time the seat of commerce, 
the model of magnificence, the common store 
of the wealth of nations; which was the rival 
of Rome, and which, notwithstanding the 
enormous sums it had expended during the war, 
contained, when taken, so much wealth, that we 
are assured Scipio collected, after it had heen 
on fire seventeen days, and after it had been 


given up to the pillage of his troops, objects} 


which were valued at a sum equal to £1,500,- 
000.— Davis’ * Voice from North Africa.” 


From the London Metropolitan. 
THE CONVALESCENT. 

Thou hast quitted the feverish couch of pain, 
Thou art breathing the fresh free air again, 
Thou hast bent thy way thro’ the primrose glade, 
To the wildwaod’s deep and leafy shade, 
Where, beneath thy slow and lingering tread, 
The clustering, cool, green moss is spread, 
Where the song-birds pour their tuneful lay, 
And the silvery fountains softly play. 


Dost thou not joy to exchange the gloom 

Of the shaded blinds, and the curtain’d room, 
For the glad’ning breezes, the sun’s bright beams, 
The waving blossoms, and glittering streams? 
Dost thou not joy, in reviving health, 

To gaze upon Nature’s lavish wealth, 

The rushing waters, and flowery land, 

Deck’d for thy sake by thy Maker’s hand? 


And does not thy heart at this moment thrill — 
With thoughts more tender, more grateful still ? 
Dost thou not yet on the chamber dwell, 
Where awhils Death’s darkening shadows fell, 
When thy manly strength was quelled and fled, 
And friends stood mournfully round thy bed, 
Wailing that thou, in thy youthful bloom, 

Must be gathered so soon to the dreary tomb ? 


Then did not a secret voice within 
Tell thee to weep o’er each former sin? 


To walk henceforth with the wise and good ? 
O! now while within thy languid veins ~ 
Some trace of the suffering past remains, 
Thiok of the world, and its pomp and power, 
As thou didst in that sad and trying hour. 


The woods and the fields that meet thy gaze 
Thou deem’st more bright than in former days; 
So may earth’s course appear to thee 

More fuir than it seemed in thy frolic glee; 
Shun its broad hizhways—in peace pursue 
The narrow path that ts sought by few, 

And give to the Lord, in faith and prayer, 

The life that he graciously deigned to spare. 


— 


A PERSIAN FABLE. 

_ A young fox asked his father, if he could not 
teach him some trick to defeat the dogs, if he 
should fall in with them. The father had 
grown grey in a long life of depredation and 
danger, and his scars bore witness to his narrow 
escapes in the chase, or his less honourable en- 
counters with the faithful guardians of the hen- 
roost. He replied, with a sigh, “ After all my 
experience, I am forced to confess that the best 
trick is—to keep out of their way.” 

The safest mode of dealing with a quarrel- 
some person is, to keep out of his way. 


— 


POWER OF MEMORY. . 

John Van Muller, a native of Switzerland, 
and author of a history of his native country, 
and a posthumous work on universal history, 
was a man of uncommon powers of memory. 
He possessed, says Madame de Stael, a mass of 
erudition altogether unparalleled; his acquire- 
ments of this kind actually inspired awe in those 
who witnessed their display. It is difficult to 
conceive how the head of one man could con- 
tain a whole world of occurrences and dates. 
The six thousand years of authentic history were 
perfectly arranged in his memory; and his 
studies had been so accurate, that his impres- 
sions remained as vivid as though he had been 
a living witness of the events. Switzerland 
does not contain a village or noble family whose 
history was not perfectly familiar to him. On 
one accasion he was requested, in order to de- 
cide a wager, to repeat the pedigree of the 
Sovereign Counts of Bugey ; he performed the 
task immediately, but was not quite certain 
whether one individual of the series had been a 
Regent or a Sovereign in his own right; and he 
seriously reproached himself for this defect of 
memory. 


EFFECTS OF WAR. — 

The New York Evening Gazette says :—As 
so many inexperienced warm-hearted young 
patriots are so hot for war, it would be as well 
to inform these gentlemen, “‘experientia docet,”’ 
that the same causes produce. similar effects, 
and that a third war with England would pro- 
duce the same effects as the war of 1812. And 
now let us see what some of those effects will 
probably be. 

1st. The seizure of our merchant vessels in 
all quarters of the world, and imprisonment of 
the officers and crews. Consequence—the 
failure of our merchants by scores, as in 181: 
and the destruction of all foreiga trade. 

2d. The suspension of specie payments at all 
the Banks. Consequence—inflation of the cur- 
rency ata time when labourers are out of employ; 
thus impoverishing the lower and middle class- 
es, and driving them nolentes volentes, into the 
Army or Navy for bread. 

3d. The blockade of our ports as in 1813 and 
1814, Consequence—No outlet for our pro- 
duce, which will remain in the hands of our 
Farmers, or be disposed of at starving prices 
for worthless paper money. : 

4th. Suspension of all commerce. Conse- 
quence—cartmen, riggers, stevedores, porters 
and clerks by hundreds, out at the elbows, and 
in extreme poverty, in common with all who 
lived on the profits of commerce. 

Sih. It will break up the occupation of thou- 
sands, convert many industrious mechanics into 


soldiers, others into loafers and drunkards, and| & 


send hundreds of grieving wives to an early 
grave; to say nothing of the thousands widows 
and orphans, made so by war, and driven to 
poverty. 

6th. Thousands now at school receiving a 
moral education, must be suddenly deprived of 
instruction, and be ever after afflicted with the 
evils that the. want of early cultivation of the 
mind always entails, 


day and rests with her night after night, never 


7th. Thousands who look for long life may 
suddenly find their graves far from home; and 
thousands wounded may hobble through life 
without the sympathy and possibly the ue yr 
of those by, whom they, are surrounded, and fo 


whom they have sacrificed their limbs. Such 
things bave been and may be again. 

Six years war may result in a general bank- 
ruptcy ; a breaking up of families; plunging io 
the deepest poverty those who have always been 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life, and 
consequently least prepared to endure the mis- 
fortune with patience. 


SINGULAR AFFECTION IN A DOG. 

The Licking Valley Register, published at 
Covington, Ky., gives the following instance of 
canine attachment to an animal not of its own 
species: ‘There is a dog which has become so 
attached to a cow that he follows her day after 


leaving but constantly and bravely protecting 
her from all molestation. He will permit no- 
thing to approach her in any but a friendly man- 
ner. On one occasion several dogs attacked 
this object of his affection, and it was really 
amusing to see with what resolution and bold- 
ness he defended her against the aggressions of 
his fellows. After he had vanquished his foes 
he raised himself on his posterior legs and plac- 
ing his fore-legs around her neck, caressed her 
mostly fondly. 


THE SUBMERGED. LANDS OF MISSOURI. 

This is a curious topic of Natural History. 
We were not aware, till we met the following 
article in the Missouri Republican, that there’ 
existed in Missouri, so curious a district. The 
facts are derived from a report made to the 
Memphis Convention by General Rozier, of 
Cape Girardeau : 

“The portions ofthe State of Missouri thus 
inundated, are to be found in the counties off 
Cape Girardeau, Scott, Mississippi, Wayne, 
Dunklin, and New Madrid. There are atout 
two. thousand one hundred and sixty square miles 
of low and swamp lands in these counties. A 
great portion is covered: with water, and the 
lands are low and marshy. Rivers and lakes 
make their way through them, During the sum- 
mer months, the vegetation being rank and 
abundant, on this fruitful soil, its decomposition 
renders the atmosphere impure; and as the 
swamps are dried up, this baneful influence. is 
extended to adjoining sections, and disease and 
death pervade the country. The swamps are 
not inhabited, except by trappers and hunters on 
the islands, at particular periods of the year. 
From the city of Cape Girardeau, extending in- 
to the State of Arkansas, there is a strip of land 
three hundred and fifty miles long, of beautiful, 
fertile and excellent soil, which is well inhabi- 
ted, It has an average depth of ten miles, but 
it is cut off from all communication with the 
interior Southern part of Missouri and the 
Northern part of Arkansas, by these swamps. 
The lands on the West are fertile and rich, but 
all access to the Mississippi, and to a market, 
is precluded by the obstructions which are the 
subject of notice. 

Four of the large swamps have their origin 
in Missouri. These are—the White Water or 
Little swamps, the St. James’ swamps, the James’ 
swamps, and the St. Francois’ swamps. They 
are thus more particularly referred to in the re- 
port. The While Water or Little River swamps 
commence below Cape Girardeau city, in Cape 
Girardeau county, immediately West of the 
New Madrid road, except a small chain which 
tends along Cape Lacreuse River, which flows 
into the Mississippi River four miles below Cape 
Girardeau. Flowing into Stoddard, New Madrid 
and Dunklin counties, they enter the State of 
Arkansas, and empty into St. Francois River 
at a point West of Greenock, in Crittenden 
county. Their length in the State of Missouri 
in a straight direction is 108 miles, and ten 
miles wide on an average, covering large por- 
tions of the counties of Cape Girardeau, Scott, 
Stoddard, Dunklin, and New Madrid. ‘These 
swamps are made by the overflow of the Missis- 
sippi River, at their head, between the city of 
Cape Girardeau and the mouth of Cape Lacreuse 
River, and by the lakes and streams on the 
West side of said swamps, and the Castor River, 
which empty into the swamps of Little River. 


STARTING IN THE WORLD. 
Many an unwise parent labours hard and 
lives sparingly all his life, for the purpose of 
leaving enough to give his children a start in 


| ted during decomposition and thus preserves 


_er a curious idea, certainly, for a bishop to be- 


the world, as it is called. Setting a young man 
afloat with money left him by his: relatives, is, 
like tying bladders under the arms of one who. 
cannot swim; ten chances to one he will lose| 
his bladders and go to the bottom. Teach him 
to swim and he will never need the bladders. 
Give your child a sound education, and you 
have done enough for him. See to it that his 
morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and his 
whole nature made subservient to the laws which 
govern man, and you have given what will be 
of more value than the wealth of the Indies, 
You have given him a start which no misfor- 
tune can deprive him of. The earlier you 


teach him to depend upon his own resources, 
the better. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Fruit Trers.—Every farmer should appro- 
priate a portion of his soil for nursery purposes, 
where a supply of young trees, such as apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, and clierries, may be 
kept, and when of proper age, inoculated or 
grafted with choice varieties. In this climate, 
many varieties of fruit trees are difficult to pro- 
pagate in consequence of their living buta short 
time; the peach, plum, and cherry bear a few 
years, and then begin to decay ; the temporary, 
and even the permanent organs lose their vi- 
tality, and all efforts to resuscitate them prove 
abortive and unavailing. Thence the necessity 
of having a supply of young trees constantly on 
hand, that the places vacated by the disease of 
old ones, may be filled as occasion requires, by 
others of the same kind. 


Peas AnD Beans.—Most people are fond of 
these vegetables, and would doubtless be pleas- 
ed to have them on the table, occasionally, the 
whole year round. They are not, however, 
aware that this is practicable; yet it is a well 
known fact that they may be preserved through 
the winter as sweet and succulent as when pick- 
ed from the vines, This is accomplished 
by plucking them when green, and putting them 
in vessels filled with a weak solution of sugar, 
and boiling moderately for ten or twelve mia- 
tes, and removing them to an oven moderately 
warm, where they should remain till perfect- 
ly dry. They are then to be bottled and 
corked tight. In this way they may be preser- 
ved for any length of time, and served up as 
fresh and sweet in mid-winter, or early spring, 
as when first taken from the vines, 

Peart Bartey.—This variety is often used 
as a substitute for rice. It is sometimes called 
Scotch rice, especially when boiled with milk ; 


but the best method of using it is to pound it in 
a mortar before cooking. In this form it is said 
to exceed mannacroop, tapioca or ground rice ; 
in sickness, costing less than_one-twelfih the 
price of the former, and not exceeding one-third 
of that of the latter article. Although pearl bar- 


ley is generatly preferred for cooking in this re- 
ion, any of the other varieties, we have no| 


doubt, would be equally palatable and nutriti- 
ous. The food thus prepared is wholesome, eas- 
ily digestible, and, on the whole, a “ luxury” 
no family should be without. 

CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE.—Dew, rain, 
and snow exhibit very sensible traces of am- 
monia, and this principle—highly advantageous, 
and even indispensable to. vegetable develop- 
ment and health, is lost by evaporation unless 


absorbed and fixed by some substance capable} 


of intercepting and retaining it for the use of 
plants. The experiments of chemists, clearly 
demonstrate the fact thatcommoncharcoal may 
be used for this important purpose with perfect] 


success, as it is capable of absorbing ninety 
times its weight of ammoniacal gas, with which 
it parts on the occurrence of every rain, and is 
thereby carried into the soil, where, partly, no 
doubt, by the voliaic action exerted by thesponge- 
oles of plants, it is introduced into the vegetable 
system and circulation, and becomes the principal 
source of the nitrogen so indispensable to their 
health and growth. We are not warranted, 
perhaps, in regarding charcoal as a manure in 
ttse/f, as it is a substance nearly, if not quite, 
indestructible, but it is nevertheless capable of 

exerting the offices of such, and may be regard 

ed as a most efficient caferer of the food of 
plants, and which it does most munificently pro- 
vide, The absorption of ammonia and carbon- 
ic acid—the latter of which is as essential to 
vegetable health and increment, as the former, 
at least in some degree, is not confined to hu- 
mid seasons or falls of rain or snow. It con- 
stantly absorbs both from the atmosphere, and 
retains them in such a way, and under the con- 
trol of such laws, as render them at all times 
easily available to the roots of plants. When 
applied to the surface of soils previously enrich- 
ed by the application of putrescent manures, it 
seizes upon the volatile gases which are libera- 


them from dissipation and waste. Some far- 
mers are in the practice of applying ground 
charcoal to the surface in the fall and win- 
ter, and speak of its action as salutary.— 
Maine Cultivator. 


Soakine Seeps.—There is an exception to 
the oft repeated directions to soak seeds before 
planting. It is when the ground is so dry as to 
attract the moisture from the seed. Then it de- 
lays rather than hastens the vegetation, if, in- 
deed, it does not kill the seed. In all other cases, 
it is of great benefit to steep, or even scald the 
seeds. I have tried all methods for some time, 
from soaking one hour to sprouting various seeds, 
and the above is the result. During the severe 
drought this spring, steeped seeds have gener- 
ally died in the ground, and those only have 
vegetated that were planted dry. 


NEW MODE OF MAKING BUTTER. 

For the following information, if useful,| 
American readers are indebted to the ** Cosmo- 
politan” correspondent of the Boston Atlas, now 
writing from England. 

‘** Another discovery has been made, which I 
think it right to mention, as it may be perhaps} 
adopted in America with advantage. It is rath- 


come a patent butter maker, but so it is. The 
Bishop of Derry, has discovered that the old 
process of churning may be done away with. 


He sends a stream of atmospheric air through). 


the cream, and the oxygen of the atmosphere} 
thus coming in contact with it, speedily converts 
it into butter, of a better quality and with less 
labour than by the old process. Eleven gallons 
of cream, on one occasion, produced 26 Ibs, of 
butter. This mode of butter making is becom- 
ing general, and perhaps some of your agricul- 
tural readers may take the hint.” | 


tion on the Western Coast of Africa. By Archibald Alex- 
ander, D.D. Professor in ‘Theolygical Seminary at Princeton. 
New Jersey, one vol. 8vo. lished with a large Map of 
Liberia, recently taken with greut care, and believed t 
be the most accurate Map of the Colony of Liberia that 
has ever yet been published. ‘This History was commenced 
several years since by the venerable author, and is brenght 
down to the decease of Governor Buchanan, near the cluse 
of the year 1841. Competent judges, who have examined 
the work, pronounce it to be full of interest as a history of a 
most important enterprise. The size of the volume will not 
deter any one from going through it, who has read the in- 
troductory chapters. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press, 

From the New York Commercial Advertise» —It has long 
been known to the friends of the African race that the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander has been engaged upon a historical account 
of the Liberian enterprise. For this undertaking he has 
been well fitted, by his early acquaintance with the found- 
ers of the colony, and his continued attention to the progress) 
of events, for many years. ‘The result is a beautiful octavo, 
of 600 pages. It isa finespecimen of typography, and is fur- 
nished with a large map of Liberia and the adjacent coast. 
The introduction, which is ample and interesting, contains) 
the best defence of this charity which it has been our lot to 
read. The work commences with a full description of the 
Western coast of Africa. It next gives a sketch of the Brit- 
ish colony at Sierra Leone. Then comes a chapter on the 
origin of the scheme of colonization, which to many readers 
will be startling for its novelty. 

From the New York Journal of Commerce.—A history 
like this, executed with the ability anticipated from the pro- 
fuund learning and other eminent qualifications of the ven- 
erable anthor, was requisite toimpress our countrymen with 
an adequate idea of the importance of the settlement at Li- 
beria, as well as of its character, indicated by the general) 
prevalence of good order and subjection to law, the estab- 
lishment of schools, and the privileges of public worship} 
adequate tothe wants of the people. 

From the Philadelphia North American.—It comprises the 
history of Liberia down to the decease of Gov. Buchanan, 
in 184], and is full of valuable and interesting matter, The 
records of the zeal, privations, and sufferings which have 
distinguished the pioneers in the cause of colunization, afford 
ample scope for the historian, and Dr. Alexander, with other 
assistants, has given a work which deserves, and must re- 
ceive, the attention of the many active friends of the Culo- 
nization Society. 

Just published and for sale by 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street. Philadelphia, and 
feb 14—3t No. 23 Centre street, New York. 


\V\HEAP BOOKS.—Urian Hunt & Son respectfully in- 
CU form booksellers, country merchants, and others that 
they have for sale, at their cheap Book and Stationery Store. 
No. 44 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, a large and gene- 
ral assortment of Books in the various departments of litera- 
ture and science, and especially the most approved school 
and classical Books, of many of which they are the publishers,| 
viz. Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, 8vo. Antbon’s: Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 18mo. Gould’s Virgil. Latin 
Tutor. Jacob's Latin Reader. Cornelius Nepos. Book 
of Commerce. Panorama of Trades and Professions. Ety- 
mological School Dictionary. Jack Halyard, Chase’s and 
Randolph's Arithmetics, Also a series of the most approv- 
ed Poets, in twenty-six volumes, 32mo. of about 300 pages 
each, printed on a beautiful fair type, and bound in difiler- 
ent styles. ‘his set of Poets can be supplied, in a neai 
style of binding, at about the price of the costly annuals, 
and they are certainly much better adapted for Presents| 
than those books of a day, which consist of more show than 
substance. Orders for these works, or any article in the 
Book and Stationery line, will be supplied on the most libe- 
ral terms. | nov ] 


HEAP RELIGIOUS PUBLICATION SCHEME.— 
Now ready—vol. Ist of the Works of the English Pu 
ritan Divines, beautifully printed in 12mo, and handsomely 
bound in cloth. Each of the volumes will contain about 
350 pages, and one will be published every three months. 
Subscribers to the first four volumes will receive them for 
$1.50, payable in advance. The price to non-subscribers) 
will be &0 cents each volome. ‘The volumes will be en- 
riched with Biographical Sketches of the Authors. and No- 
tices upon the character of their works by distinguished Di 
vines. ‘The design contemplated in the present Scheme is 
to bring within the reach of all classes of the religious pub- 
lic the invaluable writings of the ENGLisH Poritan Dt- 
VINES; and while the series wi’! comprise works by well 
known authors, such as Howe, Baxter, Bunyan, CHar- 
NOcK, &c., many others will be printed now ina great mea- 
sure unknown very work will be printed without abridg- 
ment. ‘The first volume consists of various Works from the 
Writings of Joun Bunyan, with Life of the Author, by the 
Rev. James HAMILTON. 
kr Clergymen collecting the names of five subscribers 
and remitting the amount to the publishers, shall recerveth 
sixth copy gratis. WILEY & PUTNAM, - 
jan 31—4t 161 Broadway, New York, 


TANDARD WORKS.—Wwm S. Marrtien. Bookseller} 
) and Publisher, No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadel- 
phia, keeps constantly for sale an assortment of valuable 
standard works, embracing the subjects of Divinity, History, 
&c.; also, ‘l'ext Books for Students and Clergymen; Devo- 
tional works; Commentaries and Notes on the Old and New 
‘l'estaments; Sermons; together with a variety of Juve nile 
Works, and books of popular authors, in elegant bindings. 
all for sale at moderate prices. : 

Wessrter’s Dictionary, two volumes large octavo, heing| 
a reprint of the original quarto edition, with corrections a 
improvements, with several thousand additional words, 
jan 3—3t 


CARCE AND VALUABLE WORKS IN THEOLO- 
GY.—Warburton’s Works. 12 vols. Jahn’s Introduc- 
tion to the Old ‘lestament. Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity. 
Simpson’s Sacred Literature, 4 vols. Critica Biblica : or, 
Depository of Sacred Literature. “Khe Worhs of J. M. Ma- 
son; Dwight’s Sermons, 2 vola. Gill's Commentary, 9 vols, 
4to. More's ‘Theological Works, 1 vol. folio. Winchester’s 
Lectures on the Prophecies. Harris's Natural History of 
the ye Hug’s ey to the Old Testament. Le- 
on Revelation, For sale at 
DANIELS & SMITH’S 
New and Second-hand Bouksture, N. W. corner of 
Fourth and Arch streeis, Philadelphia. 
N B—Old Books bought. jan 10—3t 


*RESH TEAS, &c.—Just received,a general assortmen!| 
k of iresh new crop Green and Black ‘lea, some of which! 


‘AFRICAN History of Coloniza. 


are of extra fine quality. Young Hyson and Black Tea. 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoured Souchon Black! 
Tea, at retajl at 50 cents. This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 374 cts 
by the box, Alan, best quality rose flavoured Tea. Also. 
on hand one thousand o 
sear rane goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
meat of the t ept in y Groce 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON C@LTON, 
N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenthatreets, Philadelphia 
N.B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public ales 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be ae 


Henry, 44 cents 


the best Jersey and Cincirnat| 
Hamas, for family use, with the usual assort-| 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BIOGRA PHIES.—The Pres- 

_ byterian Board of Publication have published the fol- 
lowing valuable and interesting religious Biographies, which 
they offer for eale very cheap for cash. 

McCrie’s Life of John Knox, with portraits, 8vo, $1 75, do. 
abridged, 40 cents. Life of Capt. Wilson, 30 cents. Majur 
Gen. Burn. 40 cents. Lieut. Colone! Blackader, 28 cenis. 
Rev. George T'rosse, 23 cents. Andrew Melvilie, 25 cents. 
The Patnarchs, 50 cents. Owen and Janeway, 44 cents. 
Richard Baxter, 37! cents. De John Rodgers, 44 cts. Philip 

W. 'T. Buchanan, 31 cents. Melancthon, 
374 cents, Zumgiius, 31 cents. Hervey and Teplady, 40 
cents, British Reformers, with 12 portraits, $1. Calvin, 28 
cents. Celestine Darscott. 2] cents. John Howard, 38 cents. 
S. Wyke Kinin, 5 cents. R. M. McCheyne 75 cents James 
Wait, 22 cents, Brother and Sister, 6 cents. Mrs, Savage 
and her Sisters. 50 cents. Kemarkable Youth, 20 cts. Lit- 
tle Willy, 1°} cents, Ruth Clark, 124 cents. B.H. Conk- 
lin, 3cenw, ‘Together with a choice assoriment of religi- 
ous books. For sale at the Bookstore, Corner of George and 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. | 

OSEPH P. ENGLES, Pudlishing Agent. 

feb 7—3t M.ALLEN, Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


‘UNDRIES SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON.—House- 

keepers wishing to be supplied with articles suiteble 

for the Christmas Season, will please look at the following 

list of superior goods, all of which are warranted of the best 
quality, and will be sold at the most reasonable prices :— 1 


whule, half, and quarter boxes Muscate!l Raisins, part in 


layers of large bunches 144 small boxes of Prunes, in a 
variety of fancy styles, some very handwomely decorated, 
this season's importation. Also, best quality Imperial Prunes, 
in glass jars. 50 Drums Smyrna and Eleme Figs. 500 ibe. 
Zante Currants, very clean. 225 lbs. Genoa Citron. 175 ibe. 
Suitana or Seediess Raisins. 55 kegs Malaga Grapes, in fine 
order. 4 boxes superior Lemons, very Large. 60 bbis. A 
es, Spitzenbergs, Seek-no-iurthers, Guilliflowers, Rhode 
slund Greenings, Pippins, Pearmains, &c. 6 bbls. Lady 
Apples, very superior. Papershell Almonds, Cranberries, — 
of best quality. Dried Apples, Peaches, and Plums, 2000 
lbs. Herkimer county Cheese, very mild and rich. Glades 
Buiter, an excellent article for family use. 1200 Ibs. Buck- 
wheat Flour, very white and free from grit. Syrap Mo- 
lasses, from Lovering's, Stuart's, New York, and the Boston 
Refinery. 10 cases Canton preserved Ginger, in jars, young 
and tender. Dry pressed Ginger. 10 jars old American 
pees Cheese, equal to Stilton. 200 lbs. superior Dun Fish. 
af Sugar, treble refined crushed, and pulverized, a beau 
tiful article, manufactured by R.S & A. Stuart, New York. 
10 baskets C. Grastaut’s Brand Bordeaux Sweet Oil, in bot- 
tles of 22 ounces, very pureand fresh. Also, Lynch's Lucca, 
Florence, and Marseilles Sweet Oil. al) warranted fresh and 
sweet. 1 bbi. Bay Water, imported irom the island of St. 
Thomas, equal to any in the market, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. Vanilla, Bean, extract Vanilla, extract 
Lemon, and Orange Flower Water. Vanilla Cream Candy. 
Sardines, Gillaux, and other brands. Spanish and French 
Olives, Capers, and Anchovies. London Sauces, Under. . 
wood's Pickles, &c. Also, Mince Meat, for pies, made 
expressly for subscriber's sales, in jars of 6 Ibs. It is be- 
lieved there 1s no other offered for sale that can be compar- 
ed to this in quality. The subscriber's only stores and 
places of business are S. W. corner of Arch and Tenth sis., 
and 91 South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 
dec 20 ' S. W. COLTON 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 

Published by BarRinGTON & 293 Market 
street. Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 

“| know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but io have teemed 
with thom.”—Rev. Dr, Alexander. 


«“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it ts caleulated 
to render those read it wiser beiter.”"—Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 

* [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. | 

‘‘Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves tobe entirely and attentively read through.” — 
Dodd ridge. may 26~—45—ly 


EW PUBLICATIONS — The Influence of Physftal 
Causes on Religious Experience ; by the Rev. Joseph 
H. Jones, D. D., pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, 18mo, price 31 cents. Also, The Land of 
Simm, or an Exposition of Isaiah xlix. 12, together with a 
brief account of the Jews and Christians in China—by an 
American Missionary in China, 18mo, price 37 cents Just 
published and for sale by WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 23 Centre street, New York, and 37 South Seventh 
feb 14—3t street, near Chestnut, Philadél phia. 


MOTR OF ANNA JANE LINNARD.—Memoir of 
Anna Jane Linnard ; the Rev. Robert Baird, with 
an Introduction by the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. Se- 
cond edition, 18mo. Memoir of Caroline Smelt ; 
Moses Waddel, D. D, pastor of the United Churches of Wil- 
lington and Hopewell, in the dis'rict of Abbeville, South 
Carolina, 18mo. Memoir of Julius Charles Rieu. From the 
French of Frederic Monod, Jr.. one of the pastors of the Re- 
formed French Church of Paris, with introductory remarks 
by the Rev. A. Alexander, D.D.,18mo. Published by 
PERKINS & PURVES, 
feb 14—3t No. 142 Chestnut street. Philadelphia. 


RNOLD’S WORKS.—The History of Rome, from the 
earliest period, by Thomas Arnold, D. D.. three vols. 
of the English edition, reprinted entire in two elegant 8vo 
volumes—price $5. This work cannot fail of being wel- 
comed as an important addition to historical literature. It 
has long since been admitted the best History of Rome ever 
written. 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, by 
Thomas Arnold, D. D.,one neat volume limo—75 cenis. 
This volume will be found to be interesting and valuable 
to all interested in the education of youth. 

Lectures on Modern aquag * 5 by Thomas Arnold, D. D., 
with a preface and notes by Professor Reed. of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsy!vania, one volume 12mo—$1.25.° Already 
introduced as a text book in several Colleges. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Thomss Arnold, D. D., i 
cluding some additional, not to be found in the English edi- - 
tion, one volume 8vo—price $2. Just published by 

EQ. S. APPLETON, 
jan 31—3t 148 Chestnut st., below 7th, Philadelphia, 


Pye A. FAY'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Winter Seasion of 

this School will commence on Monday, the 3d of November: 
Terms for Board and Tuition, including French, $250 per 

annum. 

The advantages in the French department of this school 
are believed to be somewhat peculiar. Being under the 
eonstant instruction of an accomplished French teacher who 
resides in the family, the pupils learn to write and speak the 
language and not merely to translate it. 

From the Rev. Nicnoras Murray, D.D., Pastor af the First 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Fay has succeeded. at great expense, in putting his 
place in fine order for the purpose of a Boarding Sctool ; 
and for healthfulness, eligibility, convenience, and eomfort 
I feel persuaded that it is unsurpassed by any similar insti- 
tution in the State. | 

I have visited the School several times during the session 
which has just closed, and I have had the fullest evidence 
of good and kind discipline, of diligence in study, and of, 
thorough instruction. Mr. Fay is himself the chief teacher 
and he has fully sustained the high reputation which he 
brought with him to this place. In the French department 
he is assisted by a gentleman whose whole time is devoted © 
to the interests of the pupils, and under whum they have 
made remarkable proficiency. 

The Boys are in every respect members of the Renity. ard 
they all meet morning and evening around the same family 
altar. I consider every thing belonging to the establishment 
under the most excellent regulations, and I ean cordially 
recommend the school to all parents who wish to place their 
sons under the most efficient course of discipline and instruc- 
tion. N. Murray. 

Elizabethtown, 6th October, 1845. 

From the Rev. Ropert Bairp, D.D., Cor. See of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society, New York. 

Having had twoof my sons at Mr Fay’s School the past 
summer, | can say with truth that the most affectionate at- 
tention is given to the youth under his charge, and his mode 
of teaching is,in my opinion, exeellent. His general govern- 
ment is calculated to impress on the minds of his scholars 
the conviction that they are under the care of one who 
sympathizes with them, and is desirous of are their 
best interests, With this kind demeanvuris happily blended 
a decision of character which cannot fail to gain their re- 
spect and obedienee. 

Mr. Fay has secured the service of a well qualified French 
teacher, who seems in every way to carry out his plans for 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The internal arrangements of the Institution are such as 
to secure ample comfort t allits inmates. They are those 
of a well ordered, quiet, and happy family. rather than those 
which commonly prevail in Boarding Schools. [ am happy 
to say that the religions character of Mr. Fay is as excellent 
as his character as ateacher Family worship is daily cele- 
brated; the study of the Scriptures is regularly and diligent 
ly pursued. and the duties of the Sabbath are strictly ob- 
served. Both Mr. Fay and his lady enter with much heart 
into all the joys and sorrows of the pupils. and they perform 
in an admirable manrer the part of affectionate parents. I 
cons der the schvol to be one of the safest and best I have 
ever known. R. Barrp. 

New York, Oct. 15th, 1845. j 

Further information can be obtained by calling on either 
of the following individuals, whose sons are members of the 
‘School. G. U. Richaris, Esq., | Freeman, Esq, New 
York; Fleming Duncan, ag Wilhamsburg; Dudley S. 
G ’ or > Jersey City; n R. Davison, Fsq., James 
Keen, Esq.. Beach Vanderpool, Fsq., Newark ; K. George, 

Wesley Cowles, Fsq., A. Hyatt, Esq.. Baltimore. 
ference is also made to Rev. Albert Barnes, Kev. Wil- 
lis Lord, James Dunlap, Esq., Philadelphia; Kev. Septimus 
Tuston, Washington; Rev. J. N. Danforth, Alexandria. 
oct 25—4f 


EAVITI, TROW & CO, 194 Broadway, New York, 
have just published, a new and original Music Book, 
on an entirely new plan. ‘T‘nr Youne Lapigs’ Cnuoir. A 
collection of Sacred Music, arranged in one, two, and three 
rts, for ladies’ voices, with an accompaniment for the 
iano Porte—designed for the use of the Seminary and 
Social Circle. Composed and arranged by George F. Root, 
Professor of Music in the “ Ruigers’ Female Institute,” the 
* Institution of the Messrs. Abbott,” and other schools in the 
city of New York. We would recommend this book to the 
particular attention of all those engaged in teaching music, 
as they will find it invalnable. The volume is the size of the 
common singing books, the paprr, printing, and binding, in 
the beautiful style of Kingsley’s Social Choir,— Retail price 
75 cents, feb 7—3 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in siz 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become ble, 

No subscription received for a less term than ome year.— 
All subscribers who do not give cxpresa notice to the con- 
trary.will be considered as wishing to continue. their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them acéordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. a 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first icgertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 


wholesale or retail store in the city. , 


first insertion, 50 cenia.; each repetition of do. 38 cenm 
Payments for advertisements to be made ip advance, 
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